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NATIONAL CREDIT AMONG THE NATIONS OF 
EUROPE. 


PRIZE ESSAY BY J. T. RICHARDS, ’71. 


Tue vast credit system, which constitutes one of the most 
important elements of modern civilization, has become so 
interwoven with the texture of the political fabric, that its 
separation or destruction would prove equally disastrous. 
This relation existing between politics and finance, it is our 
purpose partially to investigate, and to discover whether its 
dissolution is either possible or probable; to determine on 
what security and at what risk the holder of government 
securities has lent his money, and in what manner—if at 
all—it will most probably be lost. At this time, the ques- 
tion shall be contined to the finances of European govern- 
ments. 

With the expansion of trade and industry consequent 
upon the introduction of credit into the ordinary walks of 
business, governments availed themselves of the same instru- 
ment to increase the speculations of state, and insure their 
success by the amount of capital invested. Wars were no 
aia defrayed by me taxes, levied for the exigencies 
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of the occasion. Vast sums were raised on credit, and their 
payment was entailed upon succeeding generations, as peace 
and prosperity should furnish opportunity and means. But 
peace seldom came, and when it did, was of too short dura- 
tion to render the relief it afforded effectual or more than 
temporary. Each generation, involved in a political Iaby- 
rinth of its own, distressed and incumbered by its own wars 
and debts, found little time to devote to the liquidation of 
debts forced upon them by their predecessors, and, instead, 
revenged itself by transmitting these to posterity greatly 
augmented by their own accumulations. The debt became 
inherited and entailed, accumulated and accumulative, until 
at length—far from being able to discharge the principal— 
nations can now with difficulty defray the expenses of in- 
terest. Take, for example, England. In the reign of Wil- 
liam III, the deficiencies of the revenue were charged upon 
what was then known as the first general mortgage; several 
special taxes were set apart for the gradual liquidation of 
the deficit, and would have proved fully sufficient, had they 
not been repeatedly anticipated for other purposes; but obli- 
gations were multiplied on them so rapidly that soon they 
were scarcely able to pay interest, where they had been 
pledged for the principal. And as a crystal always keeps 
the same shape, no matter how greatly it may be enlarged, 
so the debt has always retained this special characteristic, 
that no increase of taxation or revenue has ever been able 
permanently to reduce the principal, and has been only tem- 
porarily sufficient to pay the interest. 

During the reign of Queen Anne, a portion of the revenue 
which became liberated by the reduction in the rate of in- 
terest was set apart to constitute a sinking fund. This 
served to regulate the price of government securities, pre- 
vented fluctuations of the money market, and lent stability 
to the national credit; but in a great measure counterbal- 
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anced these advantages by affording temptation and excuse 
for increase of expenditures or contraction of new obliga- 
tions. The object for which sinking funds were originally 
instituted—the gradual but continuous liquidation of the 
debt—they have, among the European nations, always failed 
to accomplish; not from any inefficiency of their plan, which 
is logical and simple, but on account of the failure to exe- 
cute it. Extraordinary expenses are incurred and reincurred 
incessantly, absorbing the benefits of every sinking fund 
almost as soon as it is formed, and constantly augmenting 
the principal of the debt. It is undeniable that during any 
considerable period in the past two hundred years, notwith- 
standing her great advancement in power and prosperity, 
the public debt of England has been steadily and rapidly 
on the increase, and every effort which has been made to 
diminish it has succeeded only in retarding or regulating 
this increase. Sinking funds are pendulums—not main- 
eprings—valuable for inertia rather than for elasticity, and 
in every method of application hitherto tried have been 
found ineffectual by all the European governments, either 
to accomplish the decreasement of existing debts or to pre- 
vent further accumulations. 

The finances of Europe have resolved themselves into this 
one great problem,—not how the principal of the debt can 
Le liquidated, for the attempt to effect this has long been 
virtually, if not confessedly, abandoned,—but how the rev- 
enue may be made to defray the constantly increasing 
amount of annual interest. 

Hitherto, when occasion required an example, we have 
instanced England; we shall continue to do so, for various 
reasons. Its finances, in spite of the vast burden of debt 
with which it is incumbered, are in a more flourishing con- 
dition than those of any other state in Europe, and afford 
an opportunity to view the operation of the perpetual credit 
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system in its most favorable aspect; its government has 
openly acknowledged the futility of all attempts to pay off 
the debt, and has confined its attention to the payment of 
interest. Its policy, with which that of all European nations 
is really identical, may be epitomized in a single brief sen- 
tence,—perpetual credit sustained by perpetual annuities. 
It may be here objected, that a considerable portion of the 
English debt, as well as that of other nations, which has 
been contracted on annuities lasting only for life or for a 
fixed term of years, at the expiration of either becomes can- 
celled and ceases to bear interest, showing that a part of the 
debt is not perpetual and bears interest only for a fixed 
period. But a brief examination of this sort of annuities 
will serve to remove the objection, and will show that for 
perpetuity they may be classed in the same category with 
the funded debt. Besides varying the inducements offered 
by government securities to capitalists, this class of annuities 
is really, though perhaps unconsciously, an effort to enforce 
the maintenance of a sinking fund which shall be included 
in the very nature of the debt. But we shall soon see that 
this plan is no more practicable than any other form of sink- 
ing fund; and for similar reasons. For as no government 
could defray from its revenues an interest of fourteen per 
cent. and upwards on its borrowed loans, it must continually 
resort to new loans to make good the deficit; so that by 
the time the original annuities had expired, there would 
still remain a new class, extending in succession after an- 
other term of equal duration. It is true, that during a long- 
continued peace, strict economy might finally exhaust the 
annuities; but under such circumstances a funded debt 
could be reduced, and as it seems to us with greater ease 
and at less expense. Even allowing that the revenue would 
be sufficient to pay the high rate of interest on the principal 
of terminable annuities, it would likewise be sufficient to 
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pay off in an equal lapse of time the same principal funded 
at the lower and current rate of interest; the extra revenue 
constituting a sinking fund. As we have no space to give 
the long array of figures by which upon every possible hy- 
pothesis we were invariably forced to the same conclusion, 
we shall leave our readers to make the experiment for them- 
selves, should they deem it necessary, feeling assured that 
no sustained dissent is possible. We may then safely assert 
that, with the exception of floating debts and slight occa- 
sional variations of the funded debt produced by sinking 
funds, all the public debts in Europe are perpetual. It re- 
mains to be shown whether the same is true of public credit. 
We have already seen that there is no prospect of the rev- 
enues outstripping and distancing the interest; but we have 
yet to assure ourselves that there is no danger of the interest 
so far outstripping the revenue as to distance it and bank- 
rupt credit. 

When wars occur, whether the result be victory or defeat, 
whether attended by conquest or loss of territory, whether 
involving small or great expenditure, the present system 
warrants the payment of annuities both on the old and also 
on the added principal of the debt; and this to continue ad 
infinitum, no matter with how great rapidity war may succeed 
war, or however vastly the debt may be increased. 

That this argument may exercise its proper weight, we 
will endeavor, as succinctly as possible, to bring its every 
outline into bold relief. 

The national debt of England has been in existence some- 
what less than two centuries, and during this period, in spite 
of every enlargement, credit has been sustained by the punc- 
tual payment of annuities. It might at first appear that the 
concurring experimental evidence of the past is the pro- 
phetic criterion of the future, and that the relation hitherto 
so equably preserved between the demands of the debt and 
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the supplies of revenue which satisfied them, would in like 
manner be maintained in every time to come. But this re- 
lation, founded on chance, is at best uncertain in its very 
essence ; no amount of past experiment can insure its future. 
It exists not between fixed quantities, but between progres- 
sious, varying in ratios of increase with every chance of 
events; one of these quantities, the debt, and consequently 
its inteyest, may increase infinitely ; for there can be uo other 
impassable limit than the duration of credit. All, then, 
who have faith in the perpetuity of national credit (and to 
these alone is our argument addressed) must from their own 
premises admit the possibility of an infinite expansion of debt. 
Upon examining the other progressing quantity, the revenue, 
we find it far from likely to prove infinite, nay, it is by no 
means certain that a time may not come when the revenue, 
instead of increasing, shall even diminish; but, if we allow 
that it will be always enlarging, its increments at least must 
necessarily be limited; no earthly power can compel na- 
tional wealth and national revenue to increase more rapidly 
than the laws of natural growth admit; whereas increments 
of debt have no necessary limit, and may become infinitely 
great. The preservation of perpetual equilibrium between 
the interest of the debt and the revenue, even if possible, 
must at best be uncertain. Not avery flattering prospect it 
must be acknowledged. 

But this is not the worst. Destiny has traced her purposes 
in the logic of events; and it requires no very skilful inter- 
preter to translate what she says. The debt, as has been 
seen, may increase infinitely, and each increment may be in- 
definitely great; change the may into will, and the possibili- 
ties of chance become transformed into the certainties of 
destiny. If we can show that the revenue, even allowing it 
may increase infinitely, can increase only in limited ratio, 
while the debt and interest will increase infinitely and by 
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increments indefinitely great, the conclusion is irresistible, 
that the relation which is the basis of credit must dissolve, 
and national bankruptcy ensue. 

The main occasion of extraordinary expenditure to govern- 
ments is war, and so long as wars endure, expense must 
continue and debts augment. I think it no unwarrantable 
assumption to assert, that war must endure until its sinews 
fail or the millennium come. The advent of the latter is so 
indeterminate that it can have little weight in practical con- 
siderations, and the former will be supplied so long as credit 
lasts. In brief, war will continue to augment the debt, so 
long as credit gives it the opportunity to do so; and will be 
perpetual so far as concerns its influence for the enlarge- 
ment of the debt and the destruction of credit. Debts, then, 
not only may, but will increase, so long as credit lasts, and 
may, therefore, in this argument be regarded as increasing 
infinitely. It only remains to show that the increments will 
prove indefinitely and enormously great—so great that the 
financial edifice to which they are constantly added must, 
according to mechanical laws, soon be crushed in ruin by 
its own vastness and consequent weakness. 

In the past, not only have wars been steadily increasing 
the amount of the debt, but in an increasing ratio. Each 
succeeding war has been conducted in a more expensive 
manner aud upon a larger scale. The late American civil 
war cost the United States three thousand million dollars. 
The six weeks conflict between Prussia and Austria cost the 
latter power over one thousand million, including the indem- 
nity, but not including loss of territory and destruction of 
property. The war in which France has been engaged with 
Prussia will have cost hernotless than fourthousand millions. 
The indemnity alone cannot be raised at an expense less thau 
twice its amount or two thousand millions, while the remain- 
ing sum is a low estimate of actual expenditures. I might 
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also take into consideration the loss of territory and property 
which will so greatly diminish the capacity of the revenue, 
and thus virtually augment the debt still further. This war, 
which has inflicted upon the defeated nation a load of debt 
unparalleled even by the accumulations of centuries, lasted 
barely half of a single year; who is so skeptical but will 
admit that a short succession of such expenses, though oc- 
curring at prolonged intervals, would bankrupt the wealthiest 
nation in Europe. Yet, it is to just such a succession that 
every nation in Europe must look forward, and it is for this 
reason that every nation in Europe is doomed to bankruptcy. 
Where thousands once sufficed, millions are now insuffi- 
cient; every improvement in fortifications, in armament, or in 
system, involves a corresponding increase of the expenses 
of war. 

War will never cease while credit lasts, and from war 
bankruptcy must ensue; national credit is rearing its own 
sepulchre. 

There is one last objection tomy conclusion, which I think 
it well to answer. 

It is urged by some, who acknowledge that there is no 
limit to the debt, that even allowing the revenue to be in- 
capable of legitimate growth, it may still be increased for 
the support of credit to an indefinite extent; that any in- 
crease of taxation, however great, to defray the interest of 
the debt, is simply a transference of the nation’s common 
wealth from one treasury to another and impoverishes no 
one. “It is,” says an eminent writer, “ but a payment of 
the right hand to the left.” Dr. Adam Smith, in noticing 
this assertion, exposes that sophistry of the mercantile sys- 
tem upon which it is based, and states besides that a very 
considerable share of government securities are always held 
in foreign countries. For our part, it seems that so shallow 
an argument needs no very lengthened line of reason to 
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fathom its utmost depths, and that an accurate statement of 
the consequences it involves will reveal its absurdity more — 
clearly than the most subtle logic. If taxation may be in- 
creased at any time and to any extent for the purpose of 
meeting the insatiable demands of annuities, it may also be 
increased for the diminution of the principal upon which 
these are paid, since in both cases the proceeds would be 
transferred into the same hands. In view of the wonderful 
capabilities of the revenue, why were national debts ever in- 
curred, or if the men who originally contracted them can 
plead the excuse of ignorance, why do not their more en- 
lightened successors amend the oversight, by discharging 
the debt already accumulated? The very fact that credit was 
originally resorted to, is a strong proof that there were some 
insurmountable objections to a heavy direct taxation, even 
though it were a mere matter of form and did not actually 
remove any of the nation’s wealth. Taking the hint from 
this presumptive evidence, let us endeavor to find out the 
exact nature of the objections, if indeed any such existed. 
Suppose that in order to liquidate the debt, the capital of the 
country should be driven into a rapid but narrow circulation, 
from the pockets of individuals into the government treasury, 
and thence back again to its first starting-place ; suppose this 
magic process to be continued until, like an egg beneath the 
passes of a conjurer, the debt shall have entirely disappeared. 
Theoretically, there seems to be little objection to the plan ; 
but the proposition to put it into execution would justly call 
forth sneers from the most ignorant. The absurdity which 
is felt—but not at first clearly manifest—is the same as though 
sufficient water should be passed through a tank to fill it, if 
allowed to remain, and then the tank, though empty, should 
be declared full; or as if a creditor were paid a hundred 
dollars by receiving the same dollar a hundred times. We 
have here a clue which will help us to expose the whole 
fallacy. 
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What was advanced in support of the plan, that the pay- 
ment was merely formal, is in reality the great objection ; 
it is difficult to conceive what possible advantage could 
accrue to any one, from a payment so entirely fictitious. 
Nor is its uselessness the worst characteristic of the system. 
Nominal credit, thus sustained by virtual repudiation, is an 
anomaly not more absurd than pernicious, and whether it 
consists in the removal of the principal of the debt, or the 
perpetual payment of increasing interest, necessitates an 
infringement upon the sacred immunities of capital. A few 
words may be necessary to substantiate the latter part of the 
statement, which may not be apparent to all. 

After a due proportion of the collective yearly profit of a 
nation becomes insufficient to pay the interest of the debt, 
that portion of the income which should accumulate into 
capital for future years is next attacked, and in time it may 
even become necessary to encroach upon the capital of the 
past. All this capital being turned from its proper channels, 
ceases to be productive, and the actual revenue—instead of 
increasing, even at a slow rate—begins to diminish. No 
system of exchequer notes, however perfect, could afford 
relief; for these are addressed solely to capital that is lying 
inactive, while in the case before us the working and pro- 
ducing capital is also attacked. Such a measure, like a most 
destructive poison, though it might bestow upon the ex- 
terior of national finance a deceitful appearance of health, 
would infuse its subtle and deadly influence through every 
artery of industry and commerce. In thus condemning this 
last and desperate resource for the maintenance of credit, we 
would not abate one jot from the moral obligation of a prom- 
ise; but we contend that there may be other obligations 
higher and more sacred. No promise can ever bind an in- 
dividual to violate in the slightest degree the great primary 
laws of morality; nor can any promise bind a government 
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to interfere with the great law and criterion of its duty, the . 
public weal; there may occur a dilemma in which the infrac- 
tion of a promise is the least of two wrongs, and in such a 
case it is not the escape from the dilemma, but its creation 
which constitutes the wrong. 

When a government finds that the full payment of its 
annuities will prove detrimental to the general welfare of 
the nation, the higher duty supersedes, and displaces the 
inferior one; the obligation to individuals must yield to the 
higher consideration of the common safety and welfare. 

It may be asked, how it is that while accepting such a 
view we do not, on the same grounds, urge the immediate 
and entire repudiation of all national debts, since obviously 
a nation enjoying immunity from debt is—other things being 
equal—far more prosperous than another heavily weighed 
down by such incumbrances? But just here the objection 
loses its force, since other things would not, under ordinary 
circumstances, be equal. The evils and disorder which 
would result from such a measure as gratuitous repudiation, 
would prove infinitely more pernicious than the taxation 
necessary to support credit. It is true that in its direct 
effects even a comparatively light taxation clogs the free 
workings of capital, and impedes the expansion of com- 
merce and industry; but repudiation, though lightening 
taxation, would so shake the whole fabric of private credit 
that capital would be forced into stagnation, and myriads of 
enterprises would cease—perhaps entirely. 

The country might in a short time recover from the 
shock, but the evils occasioned would be of such magnitude 
during their continuance that a tremendous pressure of pre- 
vious disadvantages, without prospect of diminution, would 
be requisite to justify such an infliction, even on the ground 
of public advantage. Since government is intended for the 
benefit of the individual, national credit should be made 
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subservient to private credit; where the interests of the two 
are identical, the preservation of the former is a considera- 
tion of the utmost importance, and its sacrifice, far from 
being beneficial, would prove hurtful in the highest degree. 
Governments, therefore, in maintaining public credit are 
fulfilling not only the obligation of their promises to indi- 
viduals, but the higher obligation of its duty to the nation 
at large. 

But a time may come when the support of public credit 
will entail more injury upon private credit than would be 
occasioned by its dissolution—when it becomes apparent 
that the necessary taxation is consuming capital and crush- 
ing out the life of industry with continuously tightening 
folds—when, notwithstanding the enormous evils of direct 
repudiation, the preservation of credit will involve evils 
more terrible, more enduring, and more irremediable; at 
such a juncture the imperative necessity of self-preservation 
will compel bankruptcy. Let no one imagine that we ad- 
vocate repudiation where it is not absolutely necessary; but 
the argument of necessity, whilst it is itself unanswerable 
and constitutes the highest right, does not weaken the moral 
obligation of other rights. The fact that a private indi- 
vidual becomes bankrupt and is unable to pay his debts 
constitutes no argument for the wilful repudiation of lia- 
bilities, nor against the rights of property; and the statute 
which renders certain articles of personal property inalien- 
able and, at the expiration of a given term, outlaws debts, 
is not only an act of mercy towards the delinquent, but re- 
acts in a most beneficial manner upon the public, and even 
upon the creditors themselves. 

Now, a nation stands very much in the same relation as 
an individual; it, too, needs some property which shall be 
inalienable, and that property should be its capital. If it 
finds that taxation is so preventing the accumulation of new 
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capital, or, still worse, infringing upon that already acquired, 
that the fund for the support of its laborers is diminished 
to such a degree as to render pauperism imminent, it be- 
comes necessary for the government to lighten taxation 
even at the cost of some sort of repudiation. When we 
come to examine how this will come about we shall find the 
evils far less than have been imagined. It need not, if 
merely indirect, impair private credit nor interfere with the 
workings of capital; it may come gradually and even re- 
solve itself into a form of payment quite as actual as that 
provided by a fictitious revenue. In the first instance we 
must consider that the great majority of the purchasers and 
holders of government securities are men, influenced by no 
motives of patriotism, but simply making what they consider 
a good investment, just as they would in the case of railroad 
stocks, bonds, &«. They pay for them not the par value on 
which they receive interest, but the current market price, 
which takes into account all the risks of repudiation, revo- 
lutions, &c., and which is paid even by a foreigner. 

The high returns of interest which are received upon the 
comparatirely small amount actually invested proves, prima 
facie, a recognized insecurity in the investment. Any man 
who buys under such circumstances does so with his eyes 
wide open, and if he loses by the operation has no more 
right to complain at this than at any other loss incurred in 
ordinary business. Besides, the loss need neither be im- 
mediate nor all sustained by one person; for the augmenta- 
tion of the debt beyond a point where the revenue—and by 
the revenue I mean that furnished by a reasonable, and not 
extremely injurious, taxation—is sufficient to pay the full 
interest, must constantly diminish the value of government 
securities: very much as would be the case with annuities, 
terminable at very long periods, until after a considerable 
lapse of time they are worth little more than the interest 
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they may chance to receive. Practically, while this consti- 
tutes an indirect form of repudiation, it also constitutes a 
form of payment; since every one must contribute towards 
the liquidation of the debt the exact amount by which gov- 
ernment bonds depreciated whilst remaining in their posses- 
sion. Whether or no the government would finally resort 
to a positive repudiation of the principal of debt we cannot 
determine, but even should they do so, the holders of securi- 
ties would lose, not the value on their face, but the very 
low price which they would bring in the market; and this 
loss will be the final payment upon the debt. The creditors 
of European nations need fear no sudden and single great 
act of repudiation, but they must expect a constant, though 
perhaps very gradual, decreasement in the value of their in- 
vestment, and must in fact learn to regard their annuities 
not as perpetual but as terminable to a certain extent. We 
would not, even in the face of our own argument, assert that 
government bonds do not furnish good mediums of invest- 
ment; for the market price implicitly takes into considera- 
tion all these risks, which we have endeavored to bring 
more plainly before our readers. 

In conclusion, we would once more reiterate the warning 
that no one shall imagine us to advocate repudiation where 
it is not absolutely necessary; we have only been trying to 
show that, among the European nations harassed by inces- 
sant wars, repudiation, in some form or other, is inevitable, 
and that the policy which recognizes this necessity, and 
meets it in an open, straightforward manner, instead of rear- 
ing an unsubstantial credit upon a fictitious revenue, is most 
likely to prove least injurious to the general welfare of the 
nation. In some future essay we may take opportunity to 
unfold the widely different prospects of our own country, 
and to show that with us necessity forbids repudiation as 
cogently as she will compel it in Europe. For the present 
we have said enough. 
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THE DYNAMIC FORCE OF SOCIETY. 


BY J. C. WELLING, LL.D, 

TuoveH the doctrine of human progress is generally ad- 
mitted to be a truth taught by the course of historic events 
down to the present day, there are some who still hold that 
this book authorizes no prediction with regard either to the 
continuity or the goal of that progress in the future. The doc- 
trine of man’s free agency, as taught by some, inclines them 
to question the scientific certitude of all inductions based 
on the generalizations of the historical philosopher; for, 
since the actions of men revolve in the sphere of freedom, 
their orbit, it is argued, must be infinitely variable, and 
hence not a few are tempted to say, with Immanuel Kant, 
that “ even if humanity has hitherto been always advancing, 
no one can be sure that it will not begin to retrograde to- 
morrow ;” for, in human affairs, adds the great philosopher 
of Kénigsberg, “ we have to do with free beings, to whom 
we may indeed prescribe what they ought to do, but of whom 
we cannot predict what they will do.” 

This cavil admits-of-an easy answer in the light of that 
‘Christian philosophy of history which recognizes a Divine 
supervision and control of human events; because the Chris- 
tian philosopher derives from revelation, as Coleridge has 
somewhere said, the benignant scheme of ideas according 
to which that supervision is regulated; and this providential 
disposition of events, by which the human race is made to 
direct its march to one central fact—the establishment of a 
universal Christendom—is accepted by Coleridge as “ the 
most stupendous of miracles.” 

But the cavil admits as well of an answer on the, ground 
of reason, for it proceeds on a false assumption which omits 
from its purview one of the most significant and distinctive 
characteristics of all human society—a characteristic which 
distinguishes rational beings from the irrational and instrue- 
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tive creation. We refer to the dynamic force of that un- 
spent causative power which ever lives and stirs in the reason 
of man. 

“There can,” says Schelling, “be a history, in the true 
sense of that word, only of such beings as have before them 
an ideal that can never be realized by the individual, but 
only by the race considered as a whole.” The phenomena 
of the brute creation are all statical. The tether of instinct 
binds them within an orbit from which they do not even 
tend to emerge; but, as in the scheme of human society it 
is appointed that man should live and work for his fellows 
as well as for himself, it follows that the phenomena of hu- 
man activity evince a co-operative dynamic energy which 
tends, and ever must tend, to lift the individual of successive 
ages into a higher and still higher civilization. And this 
dynamic power operates increasingly, not only because the 
intellectual and moral forces of the individual are conserved 
by the race, but also because these forces are correlated by 
the race into new forms of social influence. 

The doctrine of the conservation and correlation of the 
physical forces, according to which we are taught that these 
forces may be commuted, but can never be increased or di- 
minished, is a law of physical forces only. The forces of 
the physical world do but change in their modes of mani- 
festation and operation—they have not increased iu quantity 
since the morning of creation. But the forces of the moral 
and intellectual world are certainly growing not only in 
their intensity, by reason of their conservation from age to 
age, but also in their number and variety, by reason of the 
new correlations into which they enter, and by which they 
are transmuted into new and permanent forms of dynamic 
energy in the figure of human society. In the scheme of 
this society as no man liveth to himself, so no man dieth to 
himself; for death does not put an end to the external in- 
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fluence for good or evil of any man that ever has lived, or 
ever shall live, on the face of the globe. And, as if to see 
this fact conspicuously before the eyes of the whole race 
and for all time, the first man who ever died on the earth, 
though cut off in the midst of his days by the hand of vio- 
lence, still calls to us across the chasm of more than sixty 
centuries, with a vuice as clear and distinct as that of his 
blood, when first it cried from the ground, yet red and reek- 
ing with the first murder, and that murder a fratricide; for 
is it not written that “by faith Abel offered a more excel- 
lent sacrifice than Cain, God testifying to his gifts, and by it, 
he being dead, yet speaketh.” 

The intellectual and moral forces which are concrete in 
the individual during his life, become abstract in the race 
after the individual’s death. It is thus the philosophy of 
Plato and Aristotle colors all our thinking to-day. Itis thus 
that Bacon has newly organized the scientific thought of the 
whole civilized world. It is thus that Shakspeare wrote 
“not for a day, but for all time.” It is thus, as has been 
said, that our very sign-boards are painted better to-day, be- 
cause there has been a Titian in the world. “ All the genius 
of the past,” says Bulwer, “ is in the atmosphere we breathe 
at present,” and it is in this atmosphere not only as a vital 
air, but as a vitalizing energy. The valor which nerved the 
arm of that knightly soldier of France, La Tour d’ Auvergne, 
did not die with him, but, transmuted from a concrete foree 
into an abstract spiritual influence, it pervaded the minds of 
his comrades during the long years that they answered for 
him at each roll-call, “ Dead on the field of honor,” nor can 
we suppose that this influence, however diffused, has even 
yet spent its force. It is as true in historical philosophy as 
in poetry, that “dust to dust, was not written of the soul.” 
‘¢ Even in our ashes live their wonted fires.” 

All human thought, all human feeling, all human activity 
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has something vicarious in its influence and effect, whether 
it be the “forlorn hope” which, on some stricken field, plucks 
victory from the jaws of defeat, not for themselves but for 
others, or whether it be the humble martyr shedding his 
blood that it may be quickened, as with a new life, into the 
seed of the church. Sic vos non vobis is true not only of the 
birds and bees and poets who miss the rewards of their labors, 
but is true in an infinitely higher sense of all who work and 
suffer in the scheme of human society—so true is it, that the 
profoundest dogma of our Christian faith, that of a vicarious 
redemption, plants its roots in the profoundest depths of hu- 
man nature and in the very subsoil of all human history. 

And it is in view of this dynamic force, transmitted from 
individual minds and correlated into the forces of organized 
society, that we venture not only to predict the continuity of 
human progress, but even to point the good towards which 
that progress visibly tends. For if the course of human his- 
tory continue to be ordinated on the same principles that 
may now be inferred from the past and the present, who 
does not see that the final triumph of trath and righteous- 
ness is the culmination of that “one increasing purpose” 
which was through the ages as the “ thoughts of men are 
widened by the process of the sums ?” 

The long line of the generations that had preceded him 
passed before the august mind of Pascal, as “‘ one same man 
who lives always and learns continually.” We need not say 
that by this bold figure—by this figment of an ideal man who 
never dies and ever learns—Pascal meant only to symbolize 
the continuity of human progress, and the indestructibility 
of human influence, just as the restless fate and painful for- 
tunes of the Hebrew race have been condensed into the 
right of the “ wandering Jew,” whose plaintive cry has been 
so touchingly voiced by the muse of Béranger : 


Sans vieillir, accablé de jours, 
La fin du monde est mon seul réve. 
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And we of this nineteenth century occupy a “ coigne of 
vantage” from which, better than all the generations that 
have preceded us, we can discern this law of conservation 
and correlation in the phenomena of human society, for it is 
upon us that “the ends of the world are come.” 

“Events as they pass away,” say8 a modern historian, 
“their great original proclaim,” and if you will but listen 
reverently you may hear the receding centuries as they roll 
into the dim distances of departed time, perpetually chant- 
ing their “ Te Deum Laudamus, with all the choral voices of 
the countless congregations of all the ages.” And in view 
of the great archetypal ideas according to which the progress 
of human history has thus far been ordinated, who can 
believe that, with this perpetual increase of its momentum, 
the human race may begin to decline in its onward march 
to-morrow ? 


ON THE FLY-LEAF OF A JOURNAL. 


Anp day by day, and year by year, 
Full many a thought with pleasure stored, 
Full many a hope its death deplored, 

Will find a long memorial here. 


And day by day, and year by year, 
Will others come and others go, 
And few of them perchance may know 
The things that are recorded here ;— 


And yet for thee they’ll have the power 
To call to life departed years, 
And show again the hopes and fears 

That held thy svul in youth’s sweet hour. 


And when the sands of life decrease, 
And soon another shore is near, 
Forever banishing each fear, 

Oh, may the end be hope and peace. 
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THE OLD GREEK CIVILIZATION. 


Norurxe is more common in these days of antiquarianism 
and ardent romance-worship than for students to fancy, that 
by forgetting the realities of actual life, and plunging head- 
long into a book atmosphere of ancient learning, they can 
rise above and beyond the faults and difficulties incidental 
to a world of mortals; that, searching through the sublime 
heights of ancient splendor they can even breathe romance, 
and looking innocently through the colored glass of their 
own distorted imagination, see in its full glory a fairy world 
of absolute completeness and perfected beauty. This very 
error is strengthened by the commonplace and workday 
influences of the times in which we live, so that there are 
those who regard the toil and labor of the present world as 
a sad mistake, and loftily pity the opposite class, who deem 
nothing worthy of attention but “stocks” and “ advertise- 
ments.” 

Charles Dickens says: “It is a good thing to have an un- 
sound hobby ridden hard, for then it is the sooner ridden to 
death.” Sv the extravagant theories, sometimes brought 
forward by enthusiasts, only hasten their own refutation, by 
urging themselves on the attention of all. 

But it is frequently the case, that these extravagances do 
not manifest themselves in such a form that they can be di- 
rectly met, but expend their force in silent working, often 
tending to gather a brilliant but ill-defined Aalo of brightness 
around some favorite object of honor. And particularly is 
this the case, in this matter-of-fact country, where every- 
thing modern is coolly judged and tested by facts, while 
everything belouging to ancient times is left to the imagina- 
tion. Thus arises among many students a strong tendency to 
think and write of Ancient Greece, as of a fabled land of god- 
desses and gorgons, of nymphs and winged serpents, and to 
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forget that Greece in the highest glory of its youth, was to 
the Greeks of that day, just as real a world of pleasure and 
pain, toil and trouble, and all the everyday trifles which 
make up life, as the world of to-day is to us. We must 
remember when reading the fanciful legends and mythology 
of the Greeks, that (aside from religious points) what is fan- 
ciful to us was fanciful to them, and what is tragic to us was 
tragic to them; and hence, ever keeping this in mind, we 
must be careful not to confound their popular tales with their 
real life, but to look upon them in a rational way, not as 
angels from heaven, nor as spirits of darkness, but as our 
fellow mortals, with the same feelings and dispositions, and 
to a great extent, the same faults of human character which 
afflict us in the nineteenth century. Wretchedness and pov- 
erty were as distressing to the poor man of Athens and 
Corinth as to the outcast of to-day; and yet many persons 
seem to ignore this, willing to dwell only on the bright and 
glowing side of the picture. They tell us of the divine 
beauties of Greek architecture, of the grand purity of their 
sculpture, and the depth and richness of their language, yet, 
granting all this, it could not relieve the misery of the help- 
less, feed the hungry, or gladden the hearts of the unhappy. 
Does the beggar in New York streets feel his wretchedness 
the less, because he can look up and behold the dizzy height 
of Trinity Church steeple? Or is the poor farmer made 
any happier or wiser by the learning of the university under 
whose shadow he lives? 

We must look at the old Greek civilization, fairly, in the 
light of common sense, as well as of romance. In those 
early days, which have become so legendary and misty to 
many minds, we may be sure that there were not only the 
same general laws of nature and science, but the same rules 
and principles of human action and feeling as those which 
actuate us in these later days. 
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The earth would not then yield her fruit without careful 
cultivation any more than at the present day, neither did 
the beautiful temples, whose ruins are still the admiration 
of the world, spring into being at the command of the archi- 
tect, but were erected and adorned by patient human toil. 
And although the cities gf Greece were not without their 
great men, whose wisdom and genius have put a permanent 
stamp upon the literature of the world, yet it was a far more 
difficult matter to obtain an education then than it is now, 
and there were comparatively few who ever came under the 
influence, in any degree, of their own national literature. 
Moreover, we may reasonably infer that the majority of the 
population were occupied with very much the same varieties 
of business and trade, as the similar classes in our more fa- 
vored times. 

We know, indeed, that Athens had its market-place, shops, 
gardens, and ship-yards, and all those signs of an active 
business-like life, which so strongly mark a city of trade. 
We know even the wages of a day-laborer, and many other 
things, which show that everyday life and human flesh and 
blood were pretty much the same then as they are now. 
Let us, therefore, consider what were the distinctive marks 
of this justly famous Greek civilization. 

Firstly. It was characterized by a marked originality of 
design and execution. The evidence of this is twofold, and 
may be easily pointed out, both in regard to architecture 
and literature. When we claim that their architecture was 
purely original, we do not of course mean that the Greeks 
did not derive many important ideas from their more ancient 
neighbors in Egypt and Pheenicia; but we do maintain that 
the architectural outgrowth of Greek civilization was, as a 
whole, original; because, in the first place, it was so utterly 
unlike anything produced in the countries above mentioned, 
and also because there was really so little communication 
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between them in those ancient times. Compare the massive 
and ungainly grandeur of the Egyptian temples and pyra- 
mids with the slender and graceful beauty of the Greek 
style, and the difference 4s so striking, that there can be no 
doubt in any mind as to whether Greek architecture was 
patterned after the Egyptian. 

The same difference appears, in a lesser degree, in com- 
paring the buildings of Pheenicia, and of the Assyrian Em- 
pire, with those of Greece, thus showing that there was 
nothing in any country from which the Greeks could have 
patterned their style of public edifices. And if this is true 
in regard to their architecture, what shall we say for the 
originality of their literature? That truly lofty literary tone, 
which has been the model to all nations, could no more have 
been borrowed from the priestly hieroglyphs of Egypt, or 
the kingly arrowheads of Nineveh, than the cheerful and 
sprightly style of Washington Irving was borrowed from 
the pomposity of Cicero. And when considering the com- 
parative merits of ancient and modern works, we must 
bear in mind, that while we have the advantage of the ex- 
perience of all past ages, they had nothing to work upon but 
their own skill, and thus were at a double disadvantage. 
In modern times, when a man sets out to study painting or 
sculpture, he can obtain teachers, models, and everything 
in the way of assistance that he could wish; but the founders 
of Grecian art had absolutely nothing to start with, no col- 
lections of paintings, on exhibition, from which they could 
get their ideas in a definite and suitable form, no handbooks 
of advice, no friend capable of making suggestions which 
might save them years of toil, nothing to help them on to 
success, but their own patient efforts and a persevering 
study of nature. Even a wealthy man in those days could 
get access to but few books, while they apparently knew 
nothing of a foreign literature; hence we see how slender a 
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foundation there was on which to build a national reputa- 
tion for culture. And yet, just here is the point where they 
did display their real ability ; for, laboring under all the dis- 
advantages of beginners, they yet produced a number of 
works, in literature, architecture, and art, whose thorough 
originality, real good sense, and eminent beauty and grace, 
have placed them before all later nations as models unsur- 
passed, and objects of profound admiration to all. 

It is really a difficult thing to appreciate the difference 
between originating a literature and making an imitation of 
one. Comparing the difficulties lying in the way of the 
Greeks and ourselves, we readily see that the difference is 
immensely in our favor, and that, under the circumstances, 
the writers of ancient Greece deserve the highest credit for 
their unparalleled originality in all their undertakings. 

Secondly. Greek civilization was characterized by a de- 
cided and all-pervading good taste, which is displayed not 
ouly in their works of art and literature, but in their very 
language and social systems. It seems to have so thoroughly 
penetrated every pore of the national existence, that there is 
no point at which it does not show itself. Even their very 
idolatry was of an elegant and tasteful character (except- 
ing, of course, where the unrestrained passions of the people 
hurried them into gross excesses). It is a striking fact, that 
little or nothing strikes us as grotesque, or out of proportion, 
in all that remains to be criticized of their once flourishing 
nation. Whereas, in every nation of modern times, there 
are numberless faults and characteristics, glaringly incon- 
sistent with good taste, and which are readily observed by 
any one who gives a single thought to the subject. Yet in 
Greece so few faults do we find, that she has become a model 
to the whole world, and her culture, taken apart from relig- 
ious views, is set up for a standard by the majority of modern 
uations, who thus virtually acknowledge that such culture 
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has not yet been attained by any other people. How often 
do we hear an appeal made to Greek authorities, and by those 
who have the means of consulting the best authorities of 
our own day. How often are we referred to Grecian archi- 
tecture, Grecian style, &c., the very name itself seeming to 
embody the idea of grace and beauty. 

And in regard to their religious belief, we must judge 
them very leniently, as having been without the revealed 
will of God until a very late period in their history, when 
the national vigor was gone, the glory departed, and tie 
people ruined. And however corrupt they may have be- 
come in that late age, they were nevertheless a remarkably 
virtuous race in the days of their glory, and seem to have 
been endowed with so large a share of good common sense 
that had the truth been presented to their minds at that 
hopeful period, we cannot but indulge the hope that they 
would have accepted it willingly. A nation which could 
have produced such a noble, whole-souled lover of and 
seeker after truth, as was Socrates, must have possessed 
large numbers of men who would gladly have listened to 
divine teaching had it been granted them. 

In conclusion, let us endeavor to discover what the prac- 
tical effects of this high-toned civilization were upon the 
mass of the people. 

There can be little doubt that esthetic culture does exert 
a beneficial influence over those who cherish it, and in this 
respect the Greeks were probably not behind the foremost 
nations of the earth. But the weak spot in their character 
was a most dangerous flaw, that lack of a high moral stand- 
ard, which has, time and again, worked such deadly conse- 
quences to the health and happiness of a people. Hence, 
making allowance for the disadvantage occasioned by this, 
we must conclude that the influence civilization exerted 
over them must have been admirable indeed to have accom- 
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plished what it did, namely, the preservation of the nation 
in independence and affluence for several hundred years, 
while surrounded by hostile nations on every side. Had 
Greece been a large, powerfal nation to start with it would 
not have been so strange; but with a small, rocky country, 
and a very scanty population, they nevertheless were able 
to train up soldiers, such as made the mighty Persian king 
tremble on his throne. 

Truly they were a remarkable people; at once literary, 
esthetic, and heroic, with every trait of a promising charac- 
ter but one. Oh, that they might have been filled with the 
wisdom which cometh from above, and learned to love the 
truth and beauty of the gospel message! Then how differ- 
ent would have been their subsequent history! No “ dark 
ages”’ would have blighted the life of that fair land, no Mo- 
hammedan seimitar would have flashed in the sunlight, but 
we should be to-day rejoicing in the brightness of a civiliza- 
tion, whose characteristics were Greek, not Roman, and the 
voice of thanksgiving would be ascending to the true God, 
from among the unbroken columns of the Parthenon. 


J. F. R. 


A HINT. 





Youne Gent, if you don’t wish to be, 
The remnant of your years, 

The thing that Franklin used to call 
A half a pair of shears ;— 

Pray let me whisper in your ear 
A word of good advice,— 

Don’t think to find perfection here, 
And be not over-nice. 
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One is in height a mountain oak, 
A second like a tub, 

A third has got a mammoth foot, 
Another’s nose is snub ; 


One cannot brew, or bake, or sweep, 


Another cannot play, 
Another’s always in the suds, 
Another’s quite too gay. 


Miss A. good doughnuts cannot make, 


Miss B. is said to paint, 

Miss C. is wilder than the winds, 
Miss D. too much a saint. 

Miss E. is careless in her dress, 
Miss F. is too precise ; 


Miss G. is prone to take Scotch snuff, 


Miss H. is fond of dice. 


Miss 1. is silent as a doll, 
Miss J. a perfect parrot ; 

Miss K. has flaxen-colored locks, 
Miss L.’s are like a carrot. 

Miss M. is always looking grum, 
Miss N. forever giggling, 

Miss O. is stiffer than a stake, 
Miss P. forever wriggling. 


Miss Q. is cold as wintry ice, 
Miss R. is fond of fawning, 

Miss S. has got defective teeth, 
Miss T. was seen a yawning ; 

Miss U. for eyes has got an owl’s, 
Miss V. a pair that squints ; 

Miss W. has a heart too soft, 
Miss X. too like a flint’s. 


Miss Y. is past a certain age, 
Miss Z. a thoughtless miss ;— 


And so with all some fault you find, 


And fancy that or this. 
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You’ve managed so with all the girls 
That they are all provcked, 

And sure I am that ne’er you’ll be 
With any maiden yoked. 


So, Gent, I pray thee take good heed, 
Avoid these grievous errors,— 
And soon you’ll find that pretty girls 
Are clad in no more terrors. 
And when you see a sparkling eye, 
With soul and feeling lighted, 
Remember that it speaks a hint 
Which cannot well be slighted. 
—By a Buckeye Village-girl. 


WOMAN'S RIGHTS. 


Mvca has been said upon this subject, and to little purpose, 
upon the supposition that woman’s sphere is entirely do- 
mestic. 

The words “ sphere” and “ mission,” indeed, have been so 
often used in this connection, as to have become a part of 
the stock in trade of all opponents of the great movement 
of which we are treating. 

The true sphere of every one, whether man or woman, is 
to be of the greatest possible use in the world, so that the 
great objection to female suffrage which lies in the supposed 
inconsistency of woman’s engaging in public affairs, becomes 
one simply of expediency. There is no moral wrong in the 
exercise of franchise by woman, and the only question to be 
decided is, whether or not it is a right which belongs to 
woman, or whether, if not such an inherent right, it should 
be granted her. 

We design to present the argument for female suffrage, 
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as briefly as possible, in what we conceive to be its strongest 
form, to the end that we may meet the question, not, as too 
often heretofore, by ridicule and scorn, but by the more ef- 
fectual, if more difficult weapons, of argument and reason. 

We desire, however, to concede freely and fully, that suf- 
frage is not a natural right. It is simply a privilege con- 
ferred by society. 

Yet it is the duty of society to confer this boon, not arbi- 
trarily or at random, but according to fixed laws and _ prin- 
ciples. 

The fundamental principle which has of late begun to 
govern society in the bestowal of the right of franchise, is, 
that all qualifications and limitations should be such as re- 
spect only the accidents of mankind. 

Such are property and education, for they are within the 
reach of all. 

But race, color, and sex, are unchangeable, and hence 
should be no bar to suffrage. 

Upon this great principle society has begun to act, and 
must continue to act, if it would not incur the reproach of 
injustice and narrow-mindedness. 

We have no hesitation in saying, that the arguments com- 
monly urged against this great reform are the most trivial 
ever employed in discussing so great a subject. 

It would be well, perhaps, to consider several of these, but 
our space is too limited. The real objection, and the only 
one of the slightest force, is that feeling of conservatism 
which is always so strong among men, and which causes 
them to shrink back from the unknown and the untried. 
Failing to meet our arguments directly, our opponents have 
had recourse to many doleful prophecies of the consequences 
that must inevitably follow so dreadful a violation of the 
laws of God and man. It is sufficient to observe that these 
are side issues, and in no way affect the question. 
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We do not believe that this is a necessary reform, and we 
are even free to confess that we have still some lingering 
doubts as to the result of the experiment: yet our reason none 
the less persuades us we are right, and we base our claim 
upon this simple ground: there is no moral reason why 
woman should be deprived of suffrage, and there are strong 
social and legal reasons why she should exercise it. 

Therefore, as she demands this right, why, in the name of 
all law, not grant it? J. R.S. 


COLLEGE SECRET SOCIETIES. 
No. I. 


[This is the first of a series of five articles that are to appear in successive 
numbers of the Literary Magazine.—Ebs. ] 


So far as college secret societies are concerned, American 
students may perhaps properly be divided into three classes : 

(1.) Those who do not belong to them and do not desire to. 

(2.) Those who do not belong to them, but would like to 
become members. 

(3.) Those who are the active members of these societies. 

To the first of these classes the above caption will doubt- 
less be of little interest. 

The second will doubtless be interested to know what 
may be said for or against these societies. 

The third will inquire what this new friend or enemy has 
to say on the subject. 

In order that the trumpet may give no uncertain sound, 
we would say to the first of these classes, we do not design 
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to present any inducements for them to change their present 
views on the subject. 

To the second we would say, that whilst we shall present 
no inducements for them to become members, we do not 
design to denounce these societies. 

To the third we would say, we do not intend to reveal 
any secrets belonging to such organizations. 

We became a member of one of the most extensive of 
these societies during our first year in college; we remained 
in full membership during our course of study, and have 
been in regular standing, so far as known, since our gradua- 
tion. We therefore 


*“ Know whereof we affirm.” 


. We desire to consider some plain questions with reference 
to the subject. 
Our motto shall be: 


‘« Hew to the line, let the chips fall where they may.” 


In this, as in all other affairs of life, we ought to be gov- 
erned by the best dictates of reason and sound judgment. 

Our first question then is: Is the governing principle of 
college secret societies a safe one to be guided by? 

When we ask this question, we must first determine what 
that governing principle is before we can proceed to con- 
sider it. 

Ig it to provide opportunities for mental improvement not 
provided for in the curriculum of college studies? 

Is it to provide pecuniary means for the use of members 
whilst pursuing their studies? . Is it to provide social advan- 
tages not found in other walks of society? Is it to provide 
means of moral advancement not otherwise to be obtained ? 

Upon careful consideration we shall find none of these to 
be the governing principle. What, then, is the principle? 

3 
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Those best acquainted with the subject will readily perceive 
it is curiosity. This then being the principle, what is the 
manifestation we have of it? Observation shows it to stand 
out boldly in two aspects: 

Ist. Curiosity on the part of the one about to become a 
member. 

2d. The exciting of curiosity in othgrs by those who are 
members. 

1st. The curiosity on the part of the one who is about 
to become a member. 

It is a significant fact that the great mass of American 
students know nothing whatever about these organizations 
until they enter college. Upon entering college the youth 
seems lifted into a new and higher life. His aspirations are 
high. Ue begins to feel of some importance in the world. 
New and strange things are brought to his view. Nothing, 
perhaps, is more calculated to arouse his curiosity than the 
relation of college secret societies to college life. There is 
something bewitching about it. His curiosity leads him to 
an examination of the subject. He discovers that certain 
ones are joined together in a brotherhood, and are known 
by some peculiar name. These various brotherhoods he 
discovers are alienated from each other and from outsiders. 
Exclusiveness seems to be the aim of each separate organi- 
zation. This he knows to be inconsistent with the principles 
of divinely constituted society among men. But his curi- 
osity leads him to desire a knowledge of what is contained 
in this secret brotherhood which thus manifests itself openly. 
Upon inquiry as to the cause of this peculiarity, if he be a 
young man of good address, each one of these brotherhoods 
will desire him to become a member. He now learns that 
the meetings of the societies are away from the college. 
They are not connected with the curriculum of study. They 
have representatives in the various colleges and universities 
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of the land. They have various benefits which cannot be 
openly defined to the uninitiated. 

Notwithstanding there is so little which is inviting in the 
matter, his curiosity leads him to become a member. The 
step has now been taken. The question is, has it been wisely 
taken? We have now espoused the principles and cause of 
this order of secret societies. Has curiosity, the governing 
principle, led us aright in this matter? 

Let us see. We have with our fraternity pledged our- 
selves to further the principles of exclusiveness. This is 
contrary to God’s established law of human society. Sup- 
pose this principle be carried out to universal application. 
Suppose each nation kept itself exclusive from all others, 
where would the commerce of the world be? Suppose each 
commonwealth were strictly exclusive, where would that 
strength be which is found only in union? Suppose com- 
munities and individuals acted upon this principle, how soon 
would society become disorganized. The social and politi- 
cal aspects of China and Japan through past ages, and their 
moral degradation at the present, manifest the workings 
of this principle. 

Not only have we now espoused the cause of exclusive- 
ness, but our curiosity has enlisted us in that which shall 
divert our attentjon from the all-important subject before 
us—viz., our college studies. If every student could appre- 
ciate what was before him in life, he would feel as if his at- 
tention could not be diverted from his studies in college 
without serious detriment. 

Is it safe then to let our curiosity govern us in this matter? 
Let us take a parallel case. There are various forms of 
heathen religion in the world. These may present many 
things calculated to arouse the curiosity of the Christian. 
If he became enough interested to enter upon an investiga- 
tion of these mysterious characteristics, he would get little 
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information beyond the external manifestations. But he 
would most likely be invited to participate in the rites and 
ceremonies. As there would be no way of satisfying the 
curiosity, but by espousing the cause of heathenism and 
idolatry, would he be justified in doing so, merely for that 
purpose? Any Christian who did so would be denounced 
as a violator of God’s law, and a destroyer of his own soul, 
merely to satisfy his curiosity as to what was contained in a 
heathen temple and pagan ritual. 

The student acts upon this very principle in joining a col- 
lege secret society. Let the interests at stake be little or 
‘much in joining, can he be justified in his action upon the 
principle, any more than the Christian espousing paganism ? 

2d. The exciting of curiosity in others by those who are 
members. 

When a young man’s curiosity has led him to join one of 
these societies, he no longer belongs to the curious class, but 
is an exciter of curiosity in others: a kind of stool-pigeon, 
as it were, to allure and excite the curiosity of outsiders. 
How has he attained to this enviable position? Has it been 
in an open and commendable manner? Doubtless it has 
been by a means known ouly to himself and a few members 
of the fraternity. 

Most likely during the silent hours of the night whilst 
others slept, he has been called upon by some members of 
the chosen fraternity and conducted to some appointed place. 
Here he has undergone an initiation. What has been the 
nature of this initiation? Has it been ennobling and im- 
pressive ? 

We think there can be, in candor, but two views taken of 
initiations to college secret societies. We ask whether they 
are not, (1) degrading and repulsive, or (2) a hollow solemn 


mockery and farce. 
No matter which of these may have characterized the 
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initiation to which we have been subjected, may we not ask 
ourselves whether we have not been made the subject of deg- 
radation and jest for the amusement and gratification of the 
initiated? After the initiation is gone through with we are 
introduced to the mysteries. What are they? Mysterious 
symbols, grips, pass-words, peculiar modes of carrying on 
the affairs of the fraternity, &c. After all is over, we are 
recognized as a member entitled to all the privileges of the 
society. What is included in these privileges? Is it the 
privilege of engaging in such exercises as shall benefit us 
mentally, morally,and socially? Have we privileges thus 
secured that cannot be enjoyed by students in general? 
Alas! if we have expected such advantages we are disap- 
pointed. But we ask: Is it not the privilege of knowing 
that there is not one benefit to be derived mentally from our 
membership that could not be obtained from the regular cur- 
riculum of college studies? Is it not the privilege of re- 
lieving our pockets of a handsome initiation fee to furnish a 
handsome entertainment for the initiated? Is it not the 
privilege of furnishing funds from time to time to support 
an institution from which-we cannot see any substantial 
benefits returned? Is it not the privilege of knowing that 
we shall have that multitude of duties increased which now 
almost overwhelms us because of our college studies? Is it 
not the privilege of knowing that we are to have no social 
advantages which we could not have otherwise obtained ? 
Is it not the privilege of maintaining our moral rectitude 
against a fearfully increased odds? 

This is simply our opinion of the advantages to be derived 
from membership. It may be wrong, though founded upon 
ten years’ experience and observation. The member of the 
secret society enjoying these privileges now becomes the 
object of curiosity to the uninitiated. Why is he the object 
of curiosity? It is because he knows something others do 
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not know, but would like to. What is that something? Is 
it the interpretation of some mysterious symbols used in his 
fraternity? Does he assiduously keep this secret to excite 
the curiosity of outsiders? This must fail to make any last- 
ing impression; for, if this were the source of curiosity, 
every man could constitute for himself a most magnificent 
membership of a secret order; for he could construct such 
hideous symbols that nobody in the world could understand 
them but himself. Is it the knowledge of the peculiar grips 
and passwords of the order? If this were the source of 
curiosity, each man could construct for himself a system of 
grips and passwords much more novel and binding than 
those held by any secret order. Is it the knowledge of the 
workings of the particular fraternity to which he belongs? 
If this were the source of curiosity, a much better field could 
be found in the organization of human society as made by 
a much higher mind than ever constructed the plan of ope- 
rations for a secret society among men. Upon careful con- 
sideration it will be found that none of these ostensible 
sources, is the ground of that curiosity which a member of 
a secret society creates. In other words these are not the 
controlling influences which actuate him to keep his secret. 
If then these ostensible grounds are not the real ones, what 
are the true reasons why a secret society man desires to cre- 
ate the impression that he knows something which others 
should desire to know? We ask, is it not because he has 
been fearfully duped? Is it not because he has been made 
the subject of degradation and jest? Is it not because he 
has espoused the cause of an institution which takes his 
money and makes no return? Is it not because he has en- 
listed in that which he finds is of no benefit to him mentally, 
morally or socially? Is it not that these aspects of member- 
ship fill him with chagrin, and his sense of shame forbids 
him to make the secret public? These things doubtless have 
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more force in impelling the secret society man to keep and 
magnify his secret than any symbols or grips of the order. 

We can think of nothing better to illustrate this phase of 
the subject than the course of the man who was away from 
home, and out of money. He secured a wild boar, and tied 
it to a stake inside of a large canvas. He then displayed 
huge zoological pictures outside, and withal made a great 
noise at the entrance of the show. Soon a great concourse 
of people’ were going in and out. Those who came out 
desired others to goin. The secret was, those who had gone 
in were so badly bored they desired the company of others 
for sympathy. 

So with these societies. We ask any candid mind if it is 
not more for sympathy than any real good that members 
hold out inducements for others to join. If this is not the 
reason, we ask to be shown the substantial benefits. 

Is it wise, then, for us to uphold an institution whose in- 
fluence is to excite the curiosity, when that institution has 
no substantial benefits either for ourselves, or for those whose 
curiosity it excites? 

Suppose a company of men spent their time and money in 
preparing an immense show canvas. After they had it pre- 
pared, they placed it by the side of some thoroughfare. This 
done, they covered it with pictures of mammoth beasts and 
reptiles, to excite the curiosity of the gaping multitude, whilst 
they had nothing to show within. Suppose they only ad- 
mitted a chance one now and then to discover the subter- 
fuge, and that only at a great price, and under oath of eter- 
nal secrecy. What would we think of such men? Would 
we not consider their course the height of folly so far as 
their own interests were concerned, and their practice most 
nefarious with reference to the community? Ridiculous 
and improbable as this may seem, if there is any difference 
between the principles and practices involved here and those 
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in carrying on a college secret society, we would beg of 
some one to show us that difference. If there is no differ- 
ence, are we not entitled to the same condemnation ? 

Is it wise for us to sustain an institution whose influence 
is only for creating curiosity in others, when that institution 
degrades our manhood before it admits us to its mysteries ? 
Suppose a company of men spent their time and means in 
instituting and carrying on schools. The first requirement 
for admission was subjection of the person to a violation of 
the laws of decency. The second requirement, the outrag- 
ing of the applicant’s feelings for the benefit of those who 
had been admitted. The third requirement, an oath to keep 
secret this degradation and outrage before allowed the bene- 
fits of the school. 

What would we think of such men? Would we not con- 
demn them as contemptible, and their practice as villainous? 
Yet we ask if this is not an exact counterpart of some col- 
lege secret societies ? 

Is it wise for us to support an institution which submits 
us to a regime of hollow solemn mockery for the gratification 
of the initiated, before we are admitted to its mysteries, 
when it has nothing in it to wipe away the stain of reproach 
which has been placed upon our manhood ? 

Suppose a company of men spent their time and means 
in perpetuating an institution which feigned to confer great 
and lasting benefits, but whose greatest accomplishment 
consisted in stultifying those who were attracted by its out- 
ward displays. 

These efforts were made merely to gratify those whom the 
institution had succeeded in stultifying before. What esti- 
mate would we place upon such men’s uprightness, and 
what credit would we give them as benefactors? Yet this 
is the position occupied by Secret-society men in college. 

If these things be so—and there is more truth than poetry 
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in them—is it wise for us to allow ourselves to be governed 
by curiosity in this matter, either as the one joining, or 


playing the role of Secret-society man in college? 
Nemo. 


THE CIRCASSIAN. 


“Beneath Circassia’s sky I first saw heaven’s light. 
The world is now my clime, and never have I met, till thee, one so like her.” 
RusTan. 


I am alone and growing old; 

O’er this wide earth I’ve wandered long, 
And though this heart might now be cold,— 
Yet something here within me told 

As sweetly came that song: 


‘¢ Lone man, thou hast heard that voice before; 
Those notes were once endeared to thee; 
*Twas in the storied days of yore, 
When in thy youth’s gay joyous hour 
She lived, and lived for thee.’’ 


Ah, yes, ’twas in the East’s bright clime, 
That she and I saw heaven’s sun. 
And the cliff we sought full many a time 
To watch the setting sun sublime, 
And muse when day was done. 


Ah, yes, I see her now as fair 
As golden dawn of heaven’s fair day ; 
Her soul-lit eyes seemed to declare 
That passion’s fountains slumbered there, 
Which ne’er could die away. 


And bright as ber celestial bloom 
Were those dear hours soon gone. 

Blind and unconscious of the gloom 

That soon would lay within the tomb 
This precious one, my own. 


I looked, I loved, yes, and adored, 

Till he who takes the bright and best— 
The king whose call is e’er deplored— 
To its own native clime restored 

This flower of the East. 
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Her form in the warm brown earth now lies; 
Wide ocean now between us sweeps ; 

New forms now meet an old man’s eyes, 

As lone he roams ’neath distant skies 
From that sweet land where sleeps 


Her angel form: ygt oft in tears 

I sleep away night’s troubled hours ; 
I hear the voices of the years, 
And to my fevered soul appears 

The same dear face of yore. 


Though earthly grace can ne’er atone 
The one whose loss is still my woe ;— 
Yet one there is—’tis thou alone 
Can image her I called my own 
In the hallowed long ago. 


+g poo —____— 


PRACTICAL SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 


Tue ancients had a branch of education which we, in the 
multiplicity of our intellectual pursuits, are prone to neglect. 
“ Know thyself,” was a maxim among them, and self-knowl- 
edge was the foundation upon which they built that beauti- 
ful temple of thought which still stands secure amid the 
ruins of the ages, piercing the heavens with its lofty pin- 
nacle, 

But we, having such rich, varied, and inviting fields of 
research opened up to us in the outward world, have turned 
our backs upon the world within. We seek for truth exter- 
nal. We go far from home on grand scientific excursions, 
roaming over all the earth looking for the bones of masto- 
dons and the shells of Trilobites. We point the telescope 
toward the infinite, and the microscope toward the infini- 
tesimal; we invade the heights above and the depths be- 
neath, in a most eager and diligent search after external 
phenomena and laws. And it is perfectly right that we 
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should try to know all we can about this beautiful and won- 
derful world upon which we dwell; perfectly right that we 
should push our inquiries as far as we can into the infinite 
depths of the great thought-transcending universe which 
everywhere surrounds us. But it may be well for us to 
come back from these distant wanderings to our souls at 
home sometimes, lest we become strangers to that place 
which should know us best, and remain ignorant of those 
things which concern us most, and with which we should be 
most intimately acquainted. 

Let us inquire for a moment into the nature and impor- 
tance of this much-neglected branch of education, looking at 
it only from a practical point of view, as our space is limited. 

All are ready to acknowledge the great practical utility of 
an acquaintance with the laws and phenomena of the out- 
ward world, but many look upon all study of the inward 
world as essentially speculative in its nature, and worthless 
in its results. Now we cannot see any sufficient reason for 
such a conclusion. We cannot see why some acquaintance 
with the nature of one’s own powers and faculties should 
not be the most intensely practical of all knowledge. Should 
not the mechanic know something about the nature and 
properties of the tools with which he expects to work? and 
should he not kuow something about the relations of those 
natural and mechanical forces which he must continually 
use, direct, and control? Is not this the most practical 
knowledge which he can possibly acquire? And should not 
the educated man, who must eontinually use intellectual 
tools and deal with spiritual forces, know something about 
these things, if he expects to be able to use them well, or 
guide and control them properly? And would not such a 
knowledge be eminently practical? We think it would. 

It is not necessary to a practical self-knowledge that we 
should go into a deep metaphysical, psychological investiga- 
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tion of the mysteries of our being. We may obtain a prac- 
tical knowledge of the inward world just as we obtain a 
practical knowledge of the outward world, by simple obser- 
vation and daily experience. 

Among the many things that we may thus learn about 
ourselves, there are two that every man ought to know 
before his educational course is finished, or at least before 
he chooses his business or profession. He should know 
where his weak points are, and what they are; he should 
also know wherein lies his greatest strength. A knowl- 
edge of the former is necessary to proper self-manage- 
ment and self-control, a knowledge of the latter gives self- 
reliance and insures success; while a knowledge of both is 
the only sure adviser when we come to decide what our life- 
work shall be. Let a man by all means find out where he 
is weak, and let him guard that weak point well; for there 
all danger will assail him, there every enemy will smite 
him; there flattery will cajole him, there temptation will 
assail him; there the devil will besiege him, and all the en- 
ginery of hell bombard him there. Let him decide what 
member of his body or faculty of his mind is weak or stupid, 
and then, in the great struggle of life, let him put no de- 
pendence upon that, for a lame hand or a stupid faculty 
will work slowly and painfully, and accomplish nothing 
worthy of its efforts. Let him then inquire where his great- 
est strength lies. Hast thou a strong right arm, my friend, 
but a lazy, contented mind? Then that strong right arm 
is thy hope and thy power, and with it thou shalt do thy 
work. With it earn thy daily bread; with it guide a 
plough, or wield an axe or hammer, but not a pen; with 
it grasp the sword and do battle for thy country and for 
truth; with it resist the wrong and aid the right; with it 
work with all thy might and it will earn for thee peace, 
plenty, and happiness. But if “the endless malady of 
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thought” torments thee, and the mind is strong, restless, 
and active, then let it bear the burden and do the work of 
life. Think holy thoughts—this world has need of them 
—brave thoughts that will nerve thy desponding brother; 
bright, cheerful thoughts, that will banish care. Whatever 
faculty is strongest and healthiest, bring it into active exer- 
cise, and then work will be easy, pleasant, and profitable. 
But how often do we see men working with their weakness, 
trying to do something great without the power. How they 
strain, and struggle, and fret, yet accomplish nothing wor- 
thy of their efforts. We must work. By the sweat of our 
brows we must earn our bread, but not by the agony of our 
souls and the straining of every nerve; not by the racking 
of our brains and the rending of our heart-strings in des- 
perate endeavors at something we cannot do and have not 
the power to accomplish; but by calm, steady, earnest work 
at some task to which we are by nature adapted. And not 
_ only does the man who attempts to do something to which 
he is not adapted work painfully and with disadvantage to 
himself, but he is also a positive disadvantage to the world 
and a nuisance to the community in which he attempts to 
operate. Men out of place make one-half the discords of 
this discordant world. Poor, miserably weak men on thrones 
’ of power, swaying with puny arms their mighty sceptres, or 
holding with weak and trembling fingers the reins of a na- 
tion’s government; men in positions of trust who are not 
trustworthy ; men in honor who are not honorable, these are 
the curse of this world. Preachers who cannot preach, and 
teachers who cannot teach; what a terrible nuisance they 
are! Who can estimate the amount of injury they do 
both to themselves and others? We have seen men whom 
neither nature nor Grace designed for the ministry, who have 
not only chosen this calling, in the very face of reason and 
common sense, but who still persist in their miserable and 
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painful efforts, in spite of repeated and continual failures. 
They injure themselves. They injure religion. They dis- 
gust their hearers. They are shoved about from one rural 
district to another. They starve on infinitesimal salaries. 
They wear themselves out rhyming over the cant of their 
schools and the rant of their sect; yet the word of 
the Lord does not prosper in their hands) They become 
gloomy and despondent. They find life a burden. But it 
does not occur to them that it is because they are out of 
their place. They charge all their miseries upon this wicked 
world and conclude that this is just what a good man must 
expect “in this dark vale of tears.” 

In law and literature, in medicine and business, we see 
repeated over and over again these painful demonstrations 
of this great truth; that a man cannot be successful, happy, 
or useful, in any sphere of life for which he is not qualified 
by nature. And it is sheer folly for a man to rush right in 
the face of nature’s plainest laws, and then complain because — 
he does not prosper, or explain his failure by supposing that 
the fates have been against him. It is sheer stupidity for a 
man to take upon his shoulders a burden which is out of all 
proportion to his strength, and then grumble because he finds 
life’s journey tedious and toilsome, or wonder at the mys- 
terious dispensation of Providence which permits him to- 
break down beneath it. 

Now, all these blunders and miseries result from a want 
of practical self-knowledge. Men will not look into them- 
selves, and compare their ability with the work which they 
propose to accomplish. In choosing a calling, a man does 
not ask, what can I best do; but what would I like to do 
best. Men look at the outward reward, but not at the in- 
ward power which must be able to win it. They see the 
glittering goal which they wish to reach, but forget the 
strength which must run the race. They start blindly, and 
make a reckless rush after glory and renown, without stop- 
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ping to think for a moment whether they have the strength 
to climb the “slippery steep where fame and honor lofty 
shine.” 

In the rush for fame, in the scramble for power, how 
many fall, how many fail! In choosing the work of life, 
what sad mistakes are made, what lives are blighted, for 
want of self-knowledge! It is a sad thing to fail in life, and 
a human wreck is a mournful sight. But these failures are 
common, and life’s raging sea continually casts these wrecks 
upon the shore. A young man starts out in life with bright 
hopes and high ambitions; but he tries to do something 
beyond his strength, and miserably fails. What a dejected 
look he wears as he mopes about the streets; self-reliance 
gone, no courage to try again, out of office, out of work, out 
of heart, out of friends, out at the knees and elbows, per- 
haps—a pitiable sight! Relentless nature, having no use for 
a failure, casts him out into the great rubbish-heap of the 
universe, and there he lies a wreck forever—a complete, 
everlasting failure. 

Look now at another picture. Here is one who knows 
himeelf, his power, and his weakness, and in the light of 
that knowledge he calmly selects his appropriate task, and 
takes his appointed place. It may be an humble one; but 
no difference, it is his place in the great universe, and as soon 
as he accepts it, and goes cheerfully to work therein, the 
little hum of his humble toil chimes in with the music of 
the spheres, and his life moves on in peaceful obedience to 
nature’s laws, like a star in its beautiful orbit. 

Let him who seeks for true honor and glory, and a life 
both peaceful and useful, remember this. Let him look 
within, and see what powers and talents nature has given 
him, and what she has denied him. Let him measure care- 
fully both his strength and his weakness, find his place in 


the great universe, and do his work. 
xX. T. Y. 
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Kryp Reaper, if you could but hear the sigh of relief with which we 
lay down our pen you would surely imagine us to “duly depreciate’’ the 
dignity of the editor’s position. The engagement is over and we have liberty 
to survey the field. Pamphlets are as orderly arranged about our sanctum 
as one would expect them to be after a tornadoin a paper mill. Books 
scattered about, open and shut, excepting one solitary pile, with the largest 
uppermost. From the midst of a confused mass of papers and mucilage 
bottles, our lamp protrudes, with its smoked chimney and cracked shade. 
That lamp is empty, so is the can, and our private treasury. They all tell a 
sad tale, but it is past. No more are we to dodge the ‘devil’ by day, and 
dream of him in our chair at 12 p.m. No more is it necessary to bolt doors, 
and fasten ventilators to exclude our army of contributors. No, it’s all 
gone, like a ‘‘sad and troubled dream,”’ and we now rub our bands in glee 
as we anticipate the happy times of final examination. 

In the meantime, we intrust the fruits of our labors to your care, and 
humbly ask that you will cover their defects with the mantle of your charity. 





TREATY BETWEEN THE LITERARY SOCIETIES. 

It gives us great pleasure to be able to present the following agreement 
between our halls. We have all seen and deplored the evil effects produced 
by the want of just such a mutual understanding as this secures, and it is 
undoubtedly the earnest hope of all, that nothing may again occur, by which 
the Societies would be deprived of its benefits. 

The American Whig and Cliosophic Societies of the College of New 
Jersey, recognizing the evil effects of the non-existence of any treaty be- 
tween their respective bodies, do hereby conclude the following articles of 
agreement : 

ArticLe I, The said Societies do hereby mutually pledge, that they will 
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not admit to the one any person who is, or may have been, connected with 
the other. 

ArrTIcLE II. They do further agree that no student be proposed, or ad- 
mitted, to either body, within less than two weeks after his matriculation 
into the College. 

ArtTIcLeE III. If the sameindividual be elected an Honorary, or Adopted 
Graduate member of both Societies, he shall be a member of that Society 
whose election he may have first accepted. 

ArTICLEIV. The said Societies agree in condemning all organized and 
official electioneering for new members, and they do pledge that electioneer- 
ing in any form or manner, shall receive neither aid nor countenance from 
either body ; the word electioneering to mean the employment of arts and 
arguments for obtaining members. 

ARTICLE V. If any member of either Society shall become possessed of 
any secret of the other, upon the demand of the latter Society, the former 
shall require said member to reveal his author. And this shall be succes- 
sively done till the disclosure be traced to its original source. 

ArrTIcLe VI. If either of the contracting parties shall violate any of the 
foregoing provisians, and if said party shall fail to make satisfactory repa- 
ration to the other, all the articles of this compact shall be rendered, ipso 
facto, null and void. 

ARTICLE VII. They do request the faculty of the Collegeof New Jersey _ 
to publish this instrument annually in the College Calendar. 

These Articles of Agreement were duly ratified by the two Societies ; in 
testimony whereof, we, the authorized representatives of the respective 
Societies, do hereunto set our hands and cause the seals of said Societies to 
be affixed. 

Done, in duplicate, at Princeton, this sixteenth day of June, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and seventy-one. 

Frep. B. Duvat, Md., 

Wa rer R. Frame, IIL, 

W. S. Bevis, N. J., 
Clio Commissioners. 


[SEAL. ] 


RicHMOND Pearson, N. C., 

J. CLARENCE Lane, Md, 

T. W. Jounston, Miss., 
Whig Commissioners. 


[SEAL. ] 


Attest, 
Joun T. DuFFIELD, 
Henry C. CAMERON. 
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OBITUARY RESOLUTIONS. 


A Committee was appointed by the American Whig Society, of Prince- 
ton, N. J., to draw up a series of resolutions of respect, upon the death of 
JosepH WakREN Scort, LL.D., of this State, in condolence with the grief 
of the family. In accordance with this appointment the following were 
reported. 

Wuereas: It has pleased Him who doeth all things well, to remove to a 
high and eternal sphere, Col. Joseph Warren Scott, LL. D., of New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., a prominent member of the bar, and for many years the oldest 
living graduate of this Society, therefore be it 

Resolved. That, while in his removal we would humbly submit to the 
will of an overruling Deity, yet we must lament for him as one who was 
ever an earnest promoter of our Society’s best interests. 

Resolved. That we deplore the loss of one whose life was a high expo- 
nent of the principles of our motto, and whose honorable public and pri- 
vate character proved him well worthy of the high position he maintained 
among the American Whigs. 

Resolved. That in his death, the bar of New Jersey has suffered the lossof 
one who, by his eminent forensic attainments, and legal talents, constituted 
himself one of its noblest ornaments. 

Resolved. That we extend to the family and friends of the deceased our 
heartfelt condolence, and remind them that, while they indeed mourn for a 
friend and father, we mourn for a brother, whose name recalls the earlier 
days of the history of our Society ; for one who, by his revered presence 
stirred within us the noblest aspirations, and whose memory is not to be for- 
gotten ; and be it further : 

Resolved, That these resolutions be published in the College World and 
Nassau Literary Magazine, and that a manuscript copy be sent to the family 
of the deceased. 

L. R. Sirsa, 
H. W. List, 


J. C. Conover, 
Committee. 


a NS ETE 

Tue WorRLD AnD THE “ Lit.’’—In replying to the recent. attack, made 
upon the Literary Magazine, through the columns of the College World, we 
upproach an extremely unpleasant task. Were it not for the peculiar posi- 
tion, in which our publications are placed in respect to each other, we would 
willingly pass the entire matter in silence; but such charity would be mis- 
interpreted. The impression that already exists on the part of some, that 
the Lit. and World are rivals, that one nfust succeed at the expense of the 
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other, has been strengthened by the unfortunate article to which we have 
referred, and, under such circumstances, a reply with the twofold purpose 
of self-defence, and the statement of our position in regard to thé World, 
becomes a plain duty, a duty which we owe to our readers as well as to our- 
selves. 

The importance to be attached to the article in question depends entirely 
upon the light in which we regard it; whether as independent of, or in con- 
nection with, the College World. Viewed as an article, independent in itself, 
its most manifest features are a deplorable weakness and a want of candor, 
Its weakness in style is but too apparent to every intelligent reader, and as 
an illustration of its general deficiency in substance, we need but refer to 
the summary disposal of the first head in the attempted analysis. Even 
sarcasm would be deprived of its virtue, when directed against objects so in- 
vitingly posted. Surely if “‘Oxie”’ be a man of any talent, he could not 
have secured a more effectual disguise than the insipid production to which 
his pseudonym is affixed. 

The weakness of the article, however, we could easily overlook and pity, 
but its shameful disregard of truth we cannot too severely condemn. Its 
very first statement misrepresents us. The relinquishment or retention of 
the Lit. has never been a question with the editors. It has been reserved for 
‘‘Oxie’’ himself to announce that the time has come when it ought to ‘die 
of old age.” 

Again, the sweeping assertion is made that not one college periodical 
speaks of our literary merits!! Comment on this is needless; but, apart 
from its silly falsity, we beg leave to claim that the Lit, depends upon no 
other periodical for testimonials of character. While grateful for the many 
voluntary tributes paid us by our exchanges, it is hardly our custom to ob- 
tain our praises by soliciting an ‘‘ exchange and favorable notice.” 

As regards the position which the editors are represented as occupying in 
respect to the class, the emphatic answer is given in the universal disappro- 
val which the statement has received. The editors are spared the mortify- 
ing ordeal of vindicating their conduct before their classmates. 

But there is no necessity for pursuing this subject further. It is only 
because of the medium through which it was presented, that it obtained euffi- 
cient importance to elicit an answer. Under any other conditions it would 
have received the same reply as “ Sigma’s”’ impotent snarl in the Prince- 
tonian,—the suggestive reply of silence. Its weakness would have been a 
sufficient antidote to its statements. 

But how are we to look upon its insertion by the editors of the World ? 
We are free to state, gentlemen, that there is too much ground for the 
general impression that it was a sanctioned attack—an attack uncalled for 
and ungentlemanly. The creation of a new department for the introduction 
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of such an article, would evince a desire for its insertion as naturally as a 
wish to palliate its character. The odject of such an attack we cannot under- 
stand. We are aware of the assertion on the part of some that we are 
endeavoring to obstruct your success. But do you believe this? Have you 
so soon forgotten the 22d of March, when we as a body assisted you in obtain- 
ing the privilege to carry on your enterprise? What we then said we meant, 
and our views are unchanged. We believe that such a paper as yours, legit- 
imately conducted, would be an honor to our College, and as such we rejoice 
in its success. We see no adequate reason why we should not “dwell toge- 
ther in unity.” We desire our attitude to be that of friendship, but by no 
means at the expense of principle. Reserving the right to insist on our 
own, we will see to it, that, if our relations become other than friendly, the 
fault shall not be chargeable to the Lit. 


Aaron Burr’s MoNUMENT.— We are indebted to our classmate, Mr. H. 
E. Rowland, for the true statement concerning the erection of Aaron Burr’s 
monument. We confess that we experienced a feeling of regret and disap- 
pointment to hear such a romantic story spoiled, but truth is stronger than 
fiction. 

An inquiry into the matter establishes the fact, that the monument was 
erected by a relative in 18538, and that there was nothing at all unusual in 
the proceedings. 

The sensational version, however, started by a self-constituted contributor 
to the New York Observer, was eagerly seized upon, and all attempts to con- 
tradict it were of no avail. The public were too eager to accept the pretty 
account of the French lady, in the covered carriage, the four mysterious 
men, sextons of course, and the discovery of the monument on the follow- 
ing day. Even the historian, too fond of the marvellous to seek for the 
actual, has given his authority to the fable, and it took the rank of an un- 
doubted fact. ; 

But we must give it up. We must go home and retract the fine recital 
which so entranced our mothers and sisters. We will never mention how 
often we pondered beside that unpretending marble, over the strength of 
woman’s devotion. Those affecting bits of poetry which it suggested will 
go to the flames, and our bitter disappointment will incline us hereafter to 
receive, cum grano salis, the many legends connected with the history of 
this remarkable man. 


BaskE-BALL Notss.—While at other institutions this truly national 
sport is in part giving way to others, here it seems to absorb no less interest 
than in previous years. We regret, however, that our University nine have 
been compelled to relinquish their design of repeating the brilliant record 
of last summer, owing to the absence of important members, and the failure 
to obtain sufficient means to defray the expenses of the trip. The latter ob- 
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jection would undoubtedly be removed even now, but the former cannot. 
The members of the nine are at present as follows: 

Hageman, p., Hughes, r. f., 

Pell, 1st 6., 6. fins 

Bradford, 2d 6., Green, c., 

Van Renssalaer, 3d b., Mann, s. 8. 

Field, l. f., 

Local games are constantly playing, and in some cases are highly credit- 
able even to Princeton. We append a brief notice of the most important 
occurring during the term: 

May 2d, 72 vs. 74, 74 successful ; score 21—17. 
May 8th, 72 vs. 74, 72 “ 15—12. 
May 9th, 71 vs. 74, 71 22—11. 
May 11th, 72 vs. 74, 72 82—16. 
May 15th, 71 vs. 74, 71 11—10. 
May 24th, 71 vs. 73, 71 9—6. 
May 26th, 72 vs. 74, 72 

May 27th, 73 vs. 74, 73 

The contest for the College championship was opened on the 9th by a 
game between 71 and 72, in which the latter were victorious by a score of 
16 to 10. The second was played on the 14th, when 72 again secured the 
game, and with it the championship; score 31 to 9. It is due to 71 to state 
that the result was in part owing to the absence of two of their principal 
players, Glen and Van Renssalaer. 

SoPHOMORE AND FRESHMAN ConTeEsts.—The regular contests in these 
classes have occurred, with the following results : 

Original Speaking—Sophomore—came off Feb. 3d in Whig Hall. The 
first prize was gained by J. C. Conover, N. J., the second by J. R Adams, Pa. 

Similar exercises in Clio Hull occurred May 26th The contestants 
numbered eleven, and the first prize was awarded toS J. McPherson, N. 
Y., the second to H. J. Vandyke, N. Y. 

Selected Declamations—Freshman—came off May 12th in Whig Hall. 
There were eighteen contestants, and the first prize was awarded to J. S. 
Riggs, N. Y., the second to J. H. Ross, N. Y. 

Similar exercises in Clio Hall occurred June 2d. Of the twenty-three 
contestants the successful ones were, first, W. H. Wiggins, of N. Y., and 
second, W. D. Nicholas, of N. J. 

Exection or Orricers.—At the regular meeting of the Philadelphian 
Society, Saturday evening, June 38d, the following officers were elected to 
serve the next half year: President—D. R. McCaslin (72); Secretary—J. 
P.K. Bryan (73); Treasurer—J. J. Crane (73) ; Librarian—J. H. Condit (73). 

At the same meeting the officers for the Nassau Bible Society were 
chosen for the ensuing year. The receipts of this Society amounted to over 
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$100, a larger sum than for several years previous. Dr. Neill, of New 
Brunswick, preached the annual sermon before the Society May 21st, in the 
College chapel. 

Correction.—A condensed form of the first edition of the Senior Class 
statistics was published in the last “Lit.” Since then a corrected edition 
has appeared, in which we notice the following changes: 

The aggregate age of the class is 1786 years, 1 month, 8 days, and the 
average age is 22 years, 10 months, and 28 days. Average weight is 149.4, 
pounds. Aggregate height is 27 rods, 15 yards, and 6 inches, and average 
height is 5 feet, 9, inches. Twenty-two intend to study law, instead of 
twenty-one; eighteen are undecided as to their profession or calling, instead 
of nineteen. There are five Episcopalians in the class, instead of four, and 
there is no Roman Catholic in the number as stated in the first edition. 


Tue Lisrary.—We have had the pleasure of seeing the plan of the * 
proposed Library Building, and cheerfully give our impression of it as a 
most tasteful edifice. It is to be two stories high, and octagonal in form. 
It will be so arranged as to have a window at each alcove, and so seated as 
to accommodate one hundred persons. Two wings are to be attached, in a 
position similar to those of the gymnasium, one for the use of the Faculty 
and Trustees, the other for that of the Librarian. The length of the build- 
ing, including the wings, is to be 140 feet, and the depth 60 feet. - It is to 
occupy the site of the east recitation room, the east wing to be 70 feet from 
Dickinson Hall, and the west wing the same distance from North College. 
With Dr, Atwater’s house removed, and the campus cleared, the library 
will form the centre of the view, with Dickinson and Nassau presenting the 
appearance of wings on each side, and will certainly present an attractive 
appearance. There is every reason to bélieve that it will be commenced in 
the fall, and completed the ensuing year. 


New Booxs.—The Faculty propose to add $4000 worth of books to our 
present collection within the coming year. 

RevnNIoN Hatt will be completed within a few weeks, and be regdy for 
the expectant students who return here next September. The rooms are to 
be lighted with gas and heated with steam improvements, which will be duly 
appreciated by us who have always associated kerosene and coal stoves with 
student’s furniture. 

East AND WEsT COLLEGEs are not to be patched with “ tasteful roofs,”’ 
&c. They are, however, to be more sensibly ornamented by the planting of 
evergreens about them, and the removal of the ash heaps, and other rubbish 
that has been allowed to accumulate, to a roofless structure west of Clio Hall. 


More Room!—The strip of ground lying between Reunion Hall and the 
Gymnasium will, in all probability, soon be secured by the College. 
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THE Museum.—We understand that vigorous efforts are to be made 
for the improvemenf*of our Museum. A very fine collection of shells has 
been received from Mrs. R. L. Stuart, of New York. Some objects in natu- 
ral histgry, too, have recently been presented by the Smithsonian Institute. 


ScHoLarRsHIPs.—Two new scholarships of $1000 each have recently 
been endowed. One by the late Stephen Colwell, of Philadelphia, the other 
by Mr. Peter Jacobus, of Newark. 


EvEcTivE StupiEs.—At least two new Elective Studies are settled 
upon for the next current year: Anglo-Saxon, under the charge of Dr. 
Welling, and Political Science (not Political Economy), by Dr. Atwater. 
An effort is also in progress to get Hebrew added to the list. 


DISTINGUISHED VistToRS.—Princeton is to be favored, on commence- 
ment, with the presence of several personages whose names are familiar to. 
the nation. President Grant is expected on the 27th. Secretary Belknap, 
Genera! F. P. Blair, and General Porter will also be with us. With them 
will be two sons of General Blair and one of Secretary Belknap, who take 
this occasion to view our institution previous to their intended entrance 
next term. 

The number of students who came up among us last year was upwards 
of 140. The accession this year will considerably exceed that. Ohio, in 
particular, as we learn, will be largely represented in our next catalogue. 

Pror. Guyot is with us again. He arrived on the 2Ist, considerably 
recruited in health. Most heartily do we all welcome him back to Prince- 
ton. 64 


TO OUR CONTRIBUTORS. 


Some enthusiast, incited, no doubt, by his perusal of Macaulay’s Ancient 
Lays, has determined that Greece, too, needs another bard. Inspired by this 
discovery, he seizes his quill, and invokes the Muses. The result is a char- 
acteristic production, from which we merely extract the following (quantum 
sufficit). 

After representing ‘“‘ General Xerxes” as holding a consultation with 
his staff, urging them to distinguish themselves in the impending battle, 
and promising each one his photo, in case of success, the poet proceeds as 
follows: ~™* we we RY 

Then, taking a three-cent cigar, 
And ordering out a chair, 

He had it placed upon the hill, 
And took his station there, 
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Where, like Mahomet’s coffin, fixed 
Between the earth and sky, ~ 
He frequently was heard to ask, 
“ Boys, how is this for high?” 


You know how high is Rocky Hill, 
Well, higher yet than this 

Was that on which the General sat, 
O’erlooking Salamis. 

Now, why they called it Sallie Miss, 
I can’t say for my life; 

Unless it was the maiden name 
Of General Xerxes’ wife. 


But, be that matter as it may, 
There soon arose a din, 
And every one was wide awake 
To see the fight begin. 
The band struck up the Russian March ; 
The Greeks sent up a shout ; 
And Commodore Themistocles 
Ordered the gunboats out. 


Shades of the great T. Babington! where now are those ancient lays? 
Where are Horatius and that famous bridge—where the struggle at Regillus’ 
lake? Can ye tell where? Do you know where? Tha@shades are dumb; 
but the sad echves answer, Nowhere. 

D. O. LEFUL is respectfully informed that the ‘* Lament of the Toad ”’ 
is not accepted. The poetry is all in the title. The writer manifestly thinks 
that he has imbibed at the fount of Helicon, but there is certainly a mistake 
somewhere. Perhaps he imagined himself taking Heliconic Bitters from 
some dark glass bottle, or an analysis of the draught might have shown it to 
be canal water. 

Whatever the character of the mistake may be, we sincerely hope, that 
‘*he won’t go there any more.” 

We would call special attention to the series of articles on Secret 
Societies, the first number of which appears in this issue. They are presented 
as comprising a clear and candid discussion of a problem in which all Ameri- 
can students must have an interest. 

THE poem entitled ‘‘June’’ would have been gladly inserted, had we 
consulted merely the beauty of its expressions, without regard to connection 
of thought. We must be excused, however, from introducing what we can- 
not in a measure comprehend. 
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THE “LIT.” CALENDAR. 
January, 1871. 


Wednesday, 11th.—College reassembled after the holiday vacation. Prof. 
Guyot was still absent on account of ill health, and Dr. Torrey was ex- 
pected to deliver lectures on Botany in his stead. 

During our absence a new organ had been placed in the chapel—the 
gift of Mr. Henry Clews, of New York. 

Friday, 18th.—The great “Fakir” exhibited his wonders in Mercer Hall 
this evening. As exceptions to the “valuable prizes’’ in the shape of 
key-rings, brass studs, &c., there were (1) a live pig, triumphantly borne 
off by a fortunate senior, and (2), $10 cash, secured by a more fortunate 
junior. 

Sunday, 15th.—Religious exercises for the term were opened by Dr. Atwater, 
with a sermon on sacred music and musical instruments. 

Monday, 16th.—The juniors to-day were supplied with some interesting 
pamphlets entitled ‘“Ciceronis Epistolarum, Delectus,’’ paper covered 
literature, indeed, but remarkably free from its usual fault of lightness. 

Dr. McCosh, this evening, began his course of lectures, at New York, 
on the general subject of Christianity and Positivism. 

Tuesday, 17th.—Evening chapel was dispensed with, in order to prepare for 
an ‘*organ concert.’’ The concert, under the direction of Messrs. Diller, 
J. C. and J. P. Pennington, assisted by the Beethoven quartette, was 
a success musically rather than financially. 

Thursday, 19th.—Prof. G. F. Comfort, late professor in modern languages 
here, was married to-day, at Norwich, Ct., to a doctress of that place. 

Wednesday, 25th.—The heating apparatus of Dickinson Hall becoming dis- 
arranged, the classes were introduced again to less convenient but more 
venerable lecture and recitation rooms. 

Thursday, 26th.—A bitter day for students in the uncomfortable rooms. 
The most severe snow storm of the winter. 

Friday, 27th.—This evening some sleighs were taken from the M. E. church 
and free rides indulged in by some of the students. One of the horses 
was afterward found snugly quartered in the south hall of East College, 
suspiciously near to No. 20. An honest junior, having captured and 
returned another to the hotel, found his argumentative powers taxed to 
the utmost to make a clear case for himself. 

Monday, 30th.—Entrance to the recitation rooms to-day a serious undertaking 
because of snowballing. 

Voorhees, the “* Rocky Hill orator,” lectured in the M. E. Church, 
this evening, on the novel theme of ‘“‘ The Beauties of Nature.” 
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Tuesday, 31st.—The renovated and finely arranged Philadelphian Rooms, 
over Geological Hall, were formally opened this evening by an address 
from Dr. Quyler, of Brooklyn. The rooms were filled, although the 
weather was very disagreeable. 


FEBRUARY. 


Thursday, 2d.—The heating apparatus having been repaired, the classes re- 
sumed their places in Dickinson Hall. ° 

A metaphysical essay concerning sense de-ception was assigned to the 
Juniors to-day. 

Friday, 8d.—Sophomore prize contest in Whig Hall. The first was awarded 
to J. C. Conover; second to J. R. Adams. 

Saturday, 4th.—Class meeting of ’72. Badeau elected President; Vice- 
President, Anspach. 

Tuesday, 7th.—Chapel services in the afternoon were changed to the summer 
hour, i. ¢., 5 o’clock instead of 4.30. 

Wednesday, 8th.—It was announced that Dr. Torrey could not be secured, 
but that Prof. Guyot’s place would be supplied ‘by Prof. Gilman of 
Yale, with lectures on Physical Geography. 

Monday, 13th.—Prospectus of the College World was distributed this 
evening in chapel. 

“ Prof.”” Logan, a phrenologist, attempted a lecture in Cook’s Hall, 
but was interrupted by music, scarcely ’Opgias xdaasov, performed upon 
non-classical fish horns. ; 

Tuesday, 14th.—Dr. Titus Coan, missionary, from the Sandwich Islands, 
gave a lecture in the First Presbyterian Church. His address was re- 
markable for its interest and simplicity. 

Prof. Logan was escorted to the station by a company of too zealous 
students, who raised Bedlam generally with their horns. 

Prof. Gilman began his course of lectures to-day. 

E. C. Ostrander of ’71 died at the residence of his uncle at Troy, N. Y. 

Thursday, 16th.—A company of glassblowers exhibited their art ‘in Cook’s 
Hall this evening. 

Saturday, 18th.—A gymnastic contest for the benefit of the University nine, 
came off this afternoon. A bloodless duel fought (?) in Potter’s grove 
between two members of ’74.. Weapons—pistols: blank cartridges. 

Sunday, 19th.—Dr. Smith, of Baltimore, preached in the College Chapel. 

Tuesday, 2ist.—Philip Phillips gave one of his favorite entertainments in 
the second Presbyterian Church. At the same time Alice Gilmore’s 
‘lady ’’ minstrels gave an entertainment in Cook’s Hall ; less elevating 
in its character. 

Wednesday, 22d.—Washington’s birthday. A Committee from the students 
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waited on the faculty and secured the afternoon as a holiday. The 
seniors, who had all their lectures in the forenoon, failed to appreciate 
the favor. 

Thursday, 23d.—Day of prayer for colleges, Dr. Herrick Johnson, of Phila- 
delphia, preached in the chapel at 8 P.m., and at the Second Presby- 
terian Church in the evening. 

Monday, 27th.—Herman Bergner, of ’69, and a student at the Seminary, died 
at the residence of his brother in Philadelphia. 

Tuesday, 28th.—Mallory of ’72 left College. , 


Marcu. 

Wednesday, 1st.—Prof. Gilman finished his course of lectures to-day. After 
his final remarks the students testified to their appreciation of his ser- 
vices by a genuine “ rocket.” 

Bishop Odenheimer preached in the Episcopal Church this evening. 

Tuesday, 7th.—Some excitement was caused this morning by the report that 
a donation of $150,000 had fallen to our College. It, however, proved 
to be $26,000, left by Mrs. Kirkpatrick, of New Brunswick. 

Dr. Thompson began a series of lectures on ‘‘ Egyptology,’’ to-day, 
at the Seminary Chapel. 

Saturday, 11th.—The first number of the College World appeared at noon 
to-day. Its supplementary sheet—‘‘ The Punch Bowl’’—was not after- 
ward issued. 

Prof. Gilman's Schedules arrived. Aids for an examination which 
was afterward excused. 

Tuesday, 14th.—Dr. Thompson continued his lectures at the Seminary. 
They were very popular, and attended by the college students and citi- 
zens generally, as well as by the members of the Seminary. 

Wednesday, 15th.—Alice Gilmore’s Minstrels at Cook’s Hall again. 

Friday, 1\7th.—An energetic fragment of a brass band drove about town an- 
nouncing the important fact that Higgins’s travelling theatre would ex- 
hibit for several evenings at Cook’s Hall. 

In chapel this evening, Dr. McCosh announced that Saturday after- 
noon chapel had been abolished. 

Sunday, 191h.—Dr. McCosh unwell, and was unable to deliver his usual af- 
ternoon lecture. 

Tuesday, 21st.—Dr. Thompson finished his lectures on Egyptology at the 
Seminary. 

Wednesday, 22d.—The “ Lit.” editors were chosen for the coming year. 
In the evening the board waited upon the faculty in order to obtain a 
definite understanding, concerning the privilege of conducting the two 
College papers. 

Friday, 24th.—Some excitement was caused about four o’clock this after- 
noon, by the appearance of fire in a small building on Canal Street, 
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owned by Dr. Duffield. The fire was nearly extinguished before the 
engines were at work. 


Monday, 27th.—During the night a case of varioloid was discovered in West 


College, and the adjacent rooms were immediately cleared of their oc- 
cupants. The patient was a member of ’'71, E. J. Todd, of Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania. , 


Tuesday, 28th.—An exciting and memorable day. The assurance in morn- 


ing chapel that the case of varioloid was a mild one, hardly served to 
quiet the students. Todd was removed to the country, but the excite- 
ment increased. Everybody feared, or pretended to fear everybody else, 
and “ vaccination ” and “ small pox ’’ were the principal topics. In the 
afternoon some of the students left in accordance with requested tele- 
grams, and the remainder succeeded admirably in getting up a respect- 
able Babel before chapel. At the close of the services, a three weeks 
vacation was announced with the understanding that the examinations 
were only deferred till our return, on April 19th. Dr, Aikin was in 
chapel, and madea few remarks in response to calls from his acquaintances 
in the junior and senior classes. Numbers of students left for home 
during the evening. 

About noon an additional stimulus was given to the excitement, by 
the discovery of a fire over the printing office. It was, however, soon 
extinguished. : 

The Mendelssohn Quintette Club gave a concert in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in the evening. The occurrences in College caused 
a less flattering attendance than there would otherwise have been. 


Wednesday, 29th.—The greater part of the students left to-day for home. 


The most:sudden disbandment ever known here. About seventy re- 
mained in town, during the vacation. 


APRIL, 1871. 


Wednesday, 19th.—College reassembled, and the prospects of immediate ex- 


amination, unpleasant as it was, brought the students promptly to their 
places. Few improvements of any murked character were observed. 
The old fence back of Clio Hall and West College was removed, and 
the line of posts, standing ornaments, relics of the departed, would 
scarcely suffice for a respectable bonfire. 

A fine library building in prospect, to be erected by Nassau’s earnest 
friend, J. C. Green. 

Excavations continued about the station, and the new buildings there 
soon to be commenced. 

The market-house after so long blocking up Nassau Street had at last 
been removed 

Todd had been removed home a few days before our return, and no 
more cases of the disease had appeared, as was at one time reported. 





—————— 
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Thursday, 20th—was granted as a ‘‘breathing spell.” In the evening an 
interesting lecture was delivered in the Second Church, before the stu- 
dents of the Seminary, by Dr. Seeley, of Amherst. 

Friday, 21st.—Examinations begin in all the classes. 

Sunday, 28d.—Religious exercises for the term opened by a sermon from Dr. 
McCosh, on Life of Christ by Renan. 

Monday, 24th.—A fire at Queenston about 10 in the evening called out the 
greater part of the students. Building destroyed, but fortunately was 
a barn, and not very valuable. ‘ 

A little after midnight, however, a more serious affair occurred, in 
the barning of the Nassau stables, and with their contents fourteen 
horses; among the adjacent buildings destroyed was the lamented 
market-house. 

Tuesday, 25th.—Closing exercises at the Seminary terminated by the cus- 
tomary hand-shaking, and farewell hymn on the campus. Dr. Smith, 
of Baltimore, delivered the final address to the graduating class in the 
Seminary chapel. 

Thursday, 27th.—J. W. Scott, LL.D., died at his residence at New Bruns- 
wick. 

Saturday, 29th.—Some wild and unfounded rumors afloat, relating to pro- 
posed.change in the faculty. 

Examinations completed to-day. 

Sunday, 80th.—Dr. McLean preached in chapel. 


May. 


Monday, 1st.—Miss Minnie Swayze, elocutionist from Vassar, delivered a 
lecture in Cook’s Hall in the evening. Slim attendance. 
First base-ball game of the season between the College and Univer- 
sity nines. 
Tuesday, 2d.—'74 came out in their b. b. suits, in a successful contest with ’72. 
Mr. J. T. Richards, of the senior class, was to-day tried before the 
Princeton dignitaries, for disturbing the peace by firing off a gun from 
his room. Because of a fortunate similarity of names, Hughes was 
summoned as witness, instead of Richards’s companion, Hoes, and of 
course knew nothing of the matter. The little Ethiopian who brought 
the charge, made a mistake as to the time of the occurrence; an alibi 
was proved, and the accused, fully acquitted, went on his way rejoicing. 
Sunday, 7th.—A crack-brained spiritualist drew a crowd of students to the 
station to listen to his disconnected ranting from the water-tank, imme- 
diately after Dr. McCosh’s regular lecture. 
Thursday, 11th.—Richmond, a recent graduate of the Seminary, was this 
afternoon marfied to Miss Julia Phillips, of Princeton. 
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Friday, 12th.—Prize contest in Whig Hall. The exercises were select speak- 
ing; the first prize awarded to J. S. Riggs, and second to J. H. Ross. 

Thursday, 18th.—This evening a light was discovered towurd the east, and 
a number of students started for the fire, equipped with horns and keen 
for excitement. The fire, however, was at New Brunswick, twenty 
miles distant, and the boys finally returned, ‘‘ considerably ” sold, and 
convinced that they had been chasing an aurora. 

Friday 19th.—Trees in back campus cut by mistake on part of proctor. 

Sunday, 21st.—Dr. Neill preached before Nassau Bible Society in College 
chapel, at 11 o’cloc«. 

Wednesday, 24th.—’73 appeared in their suits vs. ’71. Less fortunate than 
’74,their first game in new uniform was a failure. 

Friday, 26th.—Sophomore original contest in Clio Hall. The first prize was 
awarded to J. 8S. McPherson, and second to H. T. Van Dyke. The 
matter of a treaty between the Societies agitated in each hall this evening. 


JUNE. 

Thursday, 1st.—Mr. H. J. Owen, of ’66, was married to Miss Lizzie Shel- 
don, of Princeton. College World of this date has an unfortunate ar- 
ticle attacking the Lit. 

Friday, 2d.—Freshman contest in Clio Hall. First prize gained by Mr. 
Wiggins, second by Mr. Nicholas. 

Monday, 5th.—Senior examinations begin. 

Tuesday, 6th.—Festival in Langdonic Hall. 

Wednesday, 7th.—President Grant and Senator F. P. Blair to be with us at 
Commencement. So announced by Dr. McCosh this morning. 

Friday, 9th.—The Commonwealth Circus performed in town to-day. The 
Report of the Committee on the Treaty between the two Societies rati- 
fied by Clio Hall this evening. 

Wednesday, 14th.—Senior class finished examinations. General congratula- 
tions of the newly made alumni. 

'72 by the second game of a series this afternoon received the College 
championship from ’71. 

Saturday, 17th —Gymnasium contest for the Thompson prizes. The suc- 
cessful contestants were W. W. Flagler, J. E. Michael, and T. S. Young, 
who received the prizes from Mrs. Thompson in person. Prof. Goldie 
received a neat testimonial from his graduating friends, and replied in 
a brief speech. 

Monday, 19th.—Drawing for rooms in Reunion Hall took place. 

Tuesday, 20th.—Amateurs, of Newark, played the University Nine on the 
Princeton grounds; Universities victors ; 26—8. 

Wednesday, 21st.—Prof. Guyot returned after his protracted absence. 

Thursday, 22d.—’74 appeared in morning chapel labeled “* Where and 
why ?’’ preparatory to Greek examinations. 
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ROLL CALL OF ’70. 


Agnew. Poling law at Beaver, Pa. 

Alexander. Same business, with Hall & Vanderpool, N. Y. 

Archer. Studying architecture in Baltimore. What’s in a name? 

Asay. A Middler, at Princeton Seminary. 

Bartholomew. Member of the Theological Seminary of the Northwest, 
Chicago. Preaching during vacation. 

Brown. Studying law at Washington, D. C. 

Buck. Poling medicine at Baltimore. 

Caldwell. Teaching at Greensboro, N. C. 

Cook. Studying law at Warrenton, N. C. 

Cooper. Teaching Greek and Latin at Sewanee, Tenn. 

Crockett. 

Culbertson. At Chambersburg, Pa. 

Davenport. Middler at Princeton Seminary. At present preaching 
at Arthur, Canada. 

Davis. At home, Limestoneville, Pa. 

Deaver. Poling law and teaching mathematics at Stockbridge, Mass. 

De Witt. Poling law at Deckertown. 

Dobbins. Recently a reporter for the Associated Press. 

Dougherty. 

Glen. Studying law at Richmond Hill, N. C. 

Green. Studying law at Trenton. 

Guernsey. Studying medicine at Philadelphia. 

Gummere, 8S. R. Poling law at Trenton 

Gummere, W.S. Poling law at Trenton. Clerk of the Grand Jury. 

Hannum. Likewise poling law at Trenton. 

Harris. Same business at Belvidere. 

Hawes. Middler in Princeton Seminary. Preaching at present in 
Canada. 

Henderson. Middler in Princeton Seminary. Spends vacation teach- 
ing and preaching at Brainard, N. Y. 

Henry, A. Sailed for Europe on the 20th ult. 

Henry, B. Middler at Princeton Seminary. Preaching during vaca- 
tion. 

Hooper. Teaching in New York. 

Imbrie. In the cotton brokerage business, N. Y. 

Irvin. At home, N. Y. 

Joline, A. Studying law at N. Y. 

Joline, J. Studying law at Trenton. 

Johnstom. Studying law at Washington, D. C. 

Kelley, B. In the Metropolitan Bank, Washington. 
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Kelley, J. In the Metropolitan Bank. Washington. 

Kinkead. Studying law at Lexington, Ky. 

Kline. At Belvidere. 

Kyle. Studying law. 

Mason. Studying law at Annapolis, Md. 

McCullough. Studying law in Greensburg, Pa. 

McIlvaine. Middler at Princeton Seminary. 

McLeod. Middlerat Princeton Seminary. Spends vacation preaching. 

Miller. Middler at Princeton Seminary. 

Moore, C. Studying medicine at home, Stillwater. 

Moore, E. 

Newton. Member of Western Seminary, Pa. Now preaching in Canada. 

Nissley. In business at Philadelphia. 

Oliphant. In business in Fayette County, Pa. 

Parker. Poling law at Freehold. 

Parry. Middler at Princeton Seminary. Preaching somewhere in 
Pennsylvania. 

Pennington. Studying law at Jersey City. 

Peters. A Middler at Princeton Seminary. Private tutor at Greens- 
burg during vacation. 

Pierce. Studying law at Hillsboro’, N. H. 

Provost. Studying law at Newark. 

Pryor. At St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 

Reid. Studying at Western Seminary, Pa. 

Rendall. Teaching at Lincoln University, Pa. 

Reynolds. In business at Leakesville, N. C. 

Roe. Studying law at Newton. 

Satterfield. Member of the Western Seminary, Pa. 

Savage. Married June 6th to Miss Pickel, of Trenton. Now in busi 
ness at Saginaw, Mich. 

Schell. Studying law at Philadelphia. 

Sessions. Studying law somewhere in Nevada. 

Scudder. In business at Trenton. 

Sharp. In a glass factory, Malaga, N. J. 

Shaw. A member of Alleghany Seminary. 

Shelby. Studying law at Lexington, Ky. 

Shipman. Studying law at Belvidere. 

Smith. Teaching near Bell Air, Ind. 

Sooy. Teaching at Wyoming Seminary, Kingston, Pa. 

Spencer. In Europe. 

Suplee. Member of Union Seminary, N. Y. 

Swenk. Studying law at Milton, Pa. 
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Tanner. Principal of Blind Institute, Philadelphia. 

Temple. Middler in Princeton Seminary. Now teaching and preach- 
ing at Ewingville. 

Thomas. Middler in Princeton Seminary. Now preaching at 
N. H. 

Vanderpool. Studying theology in New York. 

Vardorst. Studying medicine in Jersey City. 

Ward. In business at Rochester, N. Y. 

Whitehill. State Mineralogist of Nevada. 

Williams, R. Middler at Princeton Seminary. Preaching at present 
at Brace Bridge, Canada. 

Williams, 8S. At Bel Air, Ind. 

Willis. Commission business, Galveston, Texas. ‘‘Short,’’ too, poor 
fellow ; was recently married. 

Yeisley. Sailed for Europe with A. Henry on the 20th ult. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

WE have received from Schermerhorn & Co., New York, “Good Se- 
lections in Prose and Poetry,” by W. M. Jelliffe. 

Although received quite late, we have examined it with care, and pro- 
nounce it what it professes to be, a good selection, although we have seen 
much better. 

The proportion of extracts from native authors is much larger than is 
usual in works of this class, thirty-five of the fifty-six extracts being from 
American literature. We find many of the standard pieces without which 
no work of this kind can be considered complete, but the new pieces intro- 
duced are generally of but little value. 

The work is in pamphlet form, and of convenient size. 


GLEANINGS. 


Perruaps some College students may appreciate the following. Frugal 
Landlady: ‘‘ Coming home to dinner, Mr. Brown ?” 

Hearty Boarder: “ Well, perhaps; if I don’t feel hungry.’’— Irving 
Union. 

A sTUDENT in one of our Universities has been nicknamed Necessity, 
because Necessity knows no law. 

This is objected to, however, on the ground of sex ; for Necessity is the 
mother of invention. 

Fresa.—“ Which is the better word to use, beneficial or judicial, in 
saying, ‘I am beneficial or judicial ?’”’ 

Sopa.—“ It makes no peculiar difference, they are both simultaneous.”’ 
— University Press. 

5 
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One of our Juniors went to see his adored the other evening; and de- 
siring to make a favorable impression, took an orange from his pocket, and 
divided it among the family and himself. 

Upon the prospective mother-in-law speaking of his kindness and gen- 
erosity, ‘* Not at all, not at all,’’ said he innocently, ‘“‘ I have four more in 
my pocket.’’— University Press. 


A aoop oLp Democrat of a State somewhat distant from New York, 
sent his son there to complete his education. The son wrote home that he 
was studying Horace. 

On hearing this, the old gentleman wrote immediately : ‘‘ Come home; 
I don’t want Greeley to make a Republican of my son.’’—Madisonensis. 


AN UNDERGRADUATE at Cambridge, says the Boston Advertiser, found 
among the questions on his examination paper this: ‘* Why will not a pin 
stand upon its point?” and elaborately explained the point thus: “1. A 
pin will not stand on its head, much less is it possible that it should stand 
onits point. 2. A point, according to Euclid, is that which has no parts 
and no magnitude. A pin cannot stand on that which has no parts and no 
magnitude, and therefore, a pin cannot stand on its point. 38. It will if you 
stick it in.””—Madisonensis. 

The last reason is conclusive, being short and to the point. 


How Sumner ’II cry, and curse his stars! 

How Butler ’ll make the sling go!! 

How Grant ’ll buy a new box ’gars!!! 

When we get San Domingo! ! !!—(vllege World (Griswold). 


How was Jonah punished ?—Whaled.—Cap and Gown. 


lst Grrvp—Oh, dear me! there it is six o’clock already (sighs deeply). 
2d Grinp—Oh, dear, dear! (sighs deeply). I suppose we must leave 
this sublime Greek, and go to supper.—Harvard Advocate. 


WE find the following in more than one of our exchanges : 
Etymology of Alas. A, without, and lass, a girl—without a girl. 
Of virgin. Vir, a man, and gin, a trap—a man-trap. 


A DANDY is a thing that would 

Be a young lady if he could; 

But as he can’t, does all he can 

To show the world he’s not a man.—College Mercury. 


A womaN recently, passing a tailor’s shop which bore the sign ‘‘ Foun- 
tain of Fashion,” remarked that it must be the place where all the squirts 
come from.—Cap and Gown. Truly—a fountain of perpetual youth. 


. 
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WE transcribe a few verses of the Latin version of ‘*The Heathen 
Chinee,” which we find in several exchanges: 


Quod volo narrare 

Et simplicibus verbis :— 

In ceptis obscuris, 

Et dolis protervis ; 

Stat solus Paganus Sinensis 
Et hoc enarrabo his turbis. 


In nona Septembris, © 

Sub athere aperto; 
(Sperabamus hunc stultum 
Sed) fraude et furto. 

Decepit Gulielmum—meipsum, 
In modo a quo me averto. 


Intuebar sodalem, 

Intuentem in me; 

Suspirans surrexit, 

“ Hoe fiet ?” nonne; 

‘“« Hic perdit nos labor Sinensis,’’ 
Et tunditur Ah Sin iste. 


Wegive up We acknowledge the Cap and Gown as our superior. It 
has got off the poorest conundrum we ever saw, and we had thought our- 
selves strong in poor conundrums. Here it is! Why is a cat like the 
Pacific Ocean? Because it is fur from one end to the other. 

The Harvard Advocate could not beat that. 

Prorrssor.—If I should take two gold eagles, and then take one, which 
would illustrate identity, and which similarity ? Studeni—One! It was all 
one to him. 

Proressor OF CHEMISTRY: Mr. Smith, if you have a receiver full of 
gas, how would you find out whether or not it was oxygen? Student 
(slowly and after long deliberation).— Well, Sir, Iah—think I shopld ask 
you, Sir.—Orient. 

WE have been for some time in a state of utter bewilderment as to the 
proper spelling of the name of our town. The best authorities differ. Some 
of our exchanges prefer Princton, others Prinston, while another, in a 
spirit of commendable originality, tries Princetown. 

We have been in the habit of spelling it Princeton, but the weight of 
authority is against us. : 

THE Independent says, that Dr. True perpetrated the best pun ever 
known at Harvard. 
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The hostess of the Hasty Pudding Club was tried before a mock court 
of the students for her bad cooking, and was condemned to have her eye- 
teeth knocked out. Whereupon Dr. True, then a student, secured her par- 
don on the plea that such punishment would destroy her i-dent-ity. 


THE young man who designed calling the hairs on his upper lip after 
two base-ball clubs, beeause he had nine on each side, must be tolerably well- 
grown by this time, for even the College Argus has heard of him. 


“Ir’Lt all come out right in the wash.’’ Will it? When Charles 
Lamb attacked various popular fallacies, he left this stone unturned. Per- 
haps he had never heard of the maxim. We who have Cambridge washer- 
women—it touches us. A short time ago I bought a dozen collars and 
marked them. Where are they now? I have seen one of them around the 
neck of the fellow in front of me at recitation, and 1 have my suspicions 
concerning two more. I should have collared the first youth, who is small, 
but I feared that I should spoil my own collar. Moreover, I had on one of 
his myself. Two of my best handkerchiefs have I seen in disgusting prox- 
imity to other men’s noses. Why will people persist in thrusting their noses 


into other folks’ business? 

Horrible thought! I have heard of men who were drowned or killed 
in some lonely place, and whose bodies were identified and sent to their 
friends by means of the name found upon their clothes. 

If I am found in such case, my body must be drawn and quartered, and 
sent to four different families, and my nether limbs alone would go to the 
right one.—Harvard Advocate. 


A YALE student who had half a dozen new shirts, marked the first 
« John Jones,’”’ and the rest “ditto.” 


A Fracetious Sophomore, who has been reading up faithfully on his 
prize composition, says it should be in the subjunctive mood, because it “ ex- 
presses the thought of another.”"— Yale Courant. 


At MicuiGean, a Professor defined a dead-beat escapement by referring 
to the case of a junior ‘who left class after answering to his name. 


A CornELt Sophomore thought it a curious coincidence that the num- 
ber of outs on each side of a base-ball score was the same. 


Tuey think it shows genius for a Professor to get out a hard examina- 
tion paper at Princeton College.—Harvard Advocate. 

StupentT.—I don’t exactly understand your question, sir. Professor— 
I am afraid it is the answer you don’t understand. 
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COLLEGE ITEMS. 


Bowpboin.—We learn from the Orient that the new boat-house is com- 
pleted. It is a substantial wooden building, 60 by 16, with 10 foot posts. 

The reading-room has eight daily papers, about a dozen weeklies, and 
an equal number of magazines and literary publications. 

Dr. McCosh, of Princeton, will deliver the Phi Beta Kapra oration at 
the Commencement. 

The students have morning prayers at 6 o’clock. 

Brown UnIveErsiTy.—This has just received the largest Holtz electrical 
machine in the world. 

It produces electricity by induction instead of friction, has a thirty-inch 
plate, and is capable of producing a fifteen-inch spark, while the largest 
friction machine can produce but a three-inch spark under the same circum- 
stances as this will one of twelve inches, 

Ya.E.—Quite a number of men have been training for the boating crew 
soon to be selected and set to work. 

The subscription list started last term met with success, and the funds 
received covered the debts of the club, with a surplus for this season’s 
expenses. 

The corner-stone of the new Divinity Chapel was laid on April 12th. 

The reading-room contains 55 magazines and reviews, 28 newspapers, 
7 foreign periodicals, and 22 religious papers. 

The Courant urges the establishment of another periodical to publish 
prize essays, debates, and orations. 

Chatfield & Co. will publish, this summer, “‘ Four Years at Yale,’”’ by 
a graduate of ’69. 

Steam-heating will be introduced into North College next term. 

’71 has 103 members, 68 having left since Freshman year. 

Darrmoutu.—The triennial catalogue, heretofore in Latin, will appear 
in English this year. A sensible change. 

The graduating class numbers 67. 

THe Mernopists head all religious denominations in the number of 
Colleges in the United States. They have 61. The Catholics come next, 
with 49. 


Tue following was among the rules of Harvard College in 1740: 

No Freshman shall speak to a Senior with his hat on, or have it on in a 
Senior’s chamber, or in his own, if a Senior be there; all Freshmen shall be 
obliged to go on errands (not judged improper by the Faculty) for any of 
the Seniors . . . . no Freshman shall go by his Senior without taking his 
hat off, if it be on .... no Freshman shall laugh in his Senior’s face. 
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Whoever of the Freshmen break any of these customs shall be severely 
punished. 

Has this been changed because the Freshmen are better, or because the 
Seniors are worse? 

Tue University or Wisconsin has recently completed a drill-room 
and gymnasium at a cost of $4000. 

Horxins Untiversiry.—John Hopkins, of Baltimore, has given 
$1,500,000 for the endowment of a University to be called by his name. 

Iowa State Universiry.—The University Library is to be open 
seven hours each day hereafter as a reading-room. Large additions are 
making now to the Library.— University Reporter. 

We hope our Faculty will keep our new library open several hours 
each day. 

Bowpoin CoLLeceE has graduated 1 President of the United States, 
Franklin Pierce, in 1824; 2 cabinet officers, John Appleton and William 
P. Fessenden ; 2 foreign ministers; 7 United States senators, among whom 
are Evans, Fessenden, Bell, and John P. Hale; 20 members of Congress ; 
11 governors of states, among whom are Chamberlain and John A. Andrew ; 
11 presidents of Colleges, and 40 professors. Besides these, for soldiers, she 
has 4 major and 6 brigadier-generals. 

Her greatest poet, Henry W. Longfellow. Her finest prose writer, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. Her famous historian, J. 8. C. Abbott. The last 
three were in the class of 1825.—Bowdoin Orient. 

A Harvarp student last week stole a tombstone of date of 1694 from 
the old Cambridge burial-ground.— College Courant. 

The Harvard Advocate informs us that he was acquitted of the charge, as 
there was no evidence against him. 

Hon. Danret Pratt, A.M., Ph. D., M.D., D.D., 8.F.D., LL.D., 
next President of the United States, Corresponding Secretary and Chairman 
of the Right Grand Royal Society for the Suppression of Cruelty to Acepha- 
lous Gastropods, and Great American Traveller, is in town. 

He says he is now making a last grand review of the New England 
Colleges. He is selling for ten cents his great Pratt circular, “containing 
over three hundred valuable points.’’—Bowdoin Orient. 

CornELL.—Bayard Taylor commences his lectures on Thursday eve- 
ning, June Ist. He will deliver the following six lectures: 1. Beginnings 
of German Literature. 2, The Minnesingers. 3..German Epics of the 
Middle Ages. 4. The Niebelungen Lied. 5. Literature of the Reforma- 
tion. 6. Literature of the Seventeenth Century. 

George William Curtis has given $25 to the Navy, and in return they 
have made him an honorary member. 
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Professors of Architecture, Microscopic Anatomy, and American His- 
tory, will be added to the faculty. The income next year, without students’ 
fees, will be $125,000. 

Harvarp.—Students will be allowed 60 absences from prayers next 
year. (We are allowed three.) 

The age of admission is now 18 years. 

Harvard and Yale are still quarrelling over their boat race. 

Amuerst.—The Student contains an article lamenting the decline of 
the Literary Societies, which are open, and attributing it to the superior 
attractions of the secret societies. 

The graduating class numbers 58. 

The Agricultural College at Amherst has received a grant of $150,000 
from the legislature. 

Miamr.—’71 will graduate 25 men. 

Micuican University.—Hereafter any person having a diploma from 
a preparatory school whose standard is satisfactory to the Faculty, will be 
admitted without further examination. The Chronicle considers this a 
useless and dangerous experiment. 

The Faculty have suspended 47 Sophs and 14 Freshmen until the 20th 
of next September for cutting recitations. 

71 will graduate 48 men. 

Mapison Untversity.—This has recently received about 500 volumes, 
donated by James B. Colgate, of New York. 

The collection embraces many old, rare, and curious books. 

The Literary Societies are virtually dead. The Madisonensis attributes 
this principally to the fact that two-thirds of the members do not care a 
snap of the finger whether the Societies die or not. That is the reason that 
most societies die; but why such lack of interest? 

This University has educated over 1500 clergymen. 

The class of ’74 have resolved not to contend for certain prizes, but to 
graduate in alphabetical order, without class honors. 

WE heartily concur with some of our exchanges in denouncing plagia- 
rism as practiced by college journals. Yet it is often the case with us, and 
we doubt not with many others, that an item is found in so many papers 
nearly at the same time, that it appears to be common property, and is used 
as such, as it is impossible to tell to whom credit is due. 


RuteeErs.—The site and plans of a fine geological hall have been de- 
cided on. The building will be 100 by 40 feet, and three stories high. 

CotumsB1a.—The president receives $8000 and the professors $4000, the 
largest salaries paid by any college in this country. 
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LaraYetTe CoLteae.—This has just opened the finest college reading- 
room in this country. It is 68 by 36 feet. 

Dr. Curwin, a trustee and warm friend of the College, has given a num- 
ber of valuable books to the library. 

The class of '71 numbers forty. ; 

WE take the following from the Miami Student: ‘ Columbia College 
has 240 students, $3,215,258 worth of property, and $198,407 income; Cor- 
nell, 413 students, $1,368,651 property; Union 102 students, property, ex- 
cluding college buildings, $775,632.’’ These are all in the State of New 
York. 

WIL.iamMs.—Over one hundred and fifty volumes have been added to 
the library since the beginning of the winter term. 

Base-ball is virtually dead. 

Tur UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND has conferred the degree of LL.D. on 
Reverdy Johnson, 


EXCHANGES. 

Acorn, American Educational Monthly, Amherst Student, Annalist, Bru- 
nonian, Cap and Gown, Chronicle, College Argus, College Courant, College 
Courier, College Herald, College Journal, College Review, College Times, Col- 
lege World (Griswold), Cornell Era, Dartmouth, Denison Collegian, Hamilton 
Lit., Harvard Advocate, Iowa Classic, Irving Union, Lafayette Monthly, Madi- 
sonensis, Miami Student, Orient, Targum, Trinity Tablet, Union Lit., Uni- 
versity Echo, University Press, University Reporter, University Review, Vidette, 
Williams Review, Yale Lit., Yale Courant. 

We have received also the Catalogue of the Iowa State University for 
1870-’71, and are quite willing to exchange. 

The Vidette and the Williams Quarterly have been consolidated. 

The College World (Griswold), has been discontinued. 

The editors of the Yale Lit. for May have very sensibly concluded to 
omit the department of Town Shows. 

_ The poetry in college papers, generally, is very poor. 

The Harvard Advocate, referring to the boat race, says: ‘Yale, by a 
vote of 120 to 90, refused to accept our liberal challenge, on the ground 
that our answer to their challenge was ambiguous. We learn from good 
authority that the Yale seniors are the only men who oppose having any 
kind of race, the under classmen, including most of the boating-men, being 
eager for a fray.” 

The College Courant calls Harvard's last letter to Yale, ‘a refreshingly 
impudent piece of braggadocio.”’ 
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The Brunonian, which is, by the way, a first-class college magazine in 
every respect, urges the importance of providing bath-rooms for the stu- 
dents of the college. We are so well off in that respect, and can appreciate 
so thoroughly the advantage of such accommodations, that we hope the ap- 
plication will be successful. It estimates the College World as worthy to 
rank with the Nassau Lit. Ne plus ultra! 

Williams College is trying to start a College Boat Club. The Faculty 
smile upon the undertaking. Several improvements on a small scale have 
recently been made. 

We heartily concur with the Review in considering the Nassau Lit. the 
most complete of college magazines. 

We notice a short ballad on ‘“ Osculation ”’ in several of our exchanges, 
but we cannot teach Princeton students anything new about that. 

A scientific school is in course of erection for Washington University, 
St. Louis, as we learn from the Irving Union. It will be 100 by 46 feet, and 
will cost $44,899. 4 

We are somewhat given to musing, but the Meditation in the Univer- 
sity Echo is too much for us. It is not a-musing enough. 

The motto of the Acorn, Newburgh, New York, is “Tall oaks from 
little acorns grow.’’ This acorn has not sprouted yet. 

The University Echo says: ‘‘ Prof. Guyot, of Princeton, is on a visit to 
California, seeing the sights, and enjoying our climate to recover his health. 
We understand that his health has improved since arriving here.” 

The Cornell Era contains a fine translation of the opening of the second 
book of Lucretius, by Prof. Goldwin Smith. The cover of the Era is sus- 
ceptible of great improvement. 

The Jowa Classic says: ‘‘ The most beautiful college periodical we have 
yet seen is the Nassau Literary Magazine.” 

We congratulate the editors of the University Review for May, on the 
exuberance of their imagination. They ‘feel assured that it will be found 
full of good things.’’ We trust others will have better success in searching 
for them than we have had. 

The University Reporter desires exchanges to state that Rev. George 
Thacher is the newly elected President of the Iowa State University, and 
not Rev. George U. Thacher, D.D., LL.D. 

The College Courant for May 18th is scarcely up to the mark. 

The Denison Collegian for May is only tolerable. 

We wish all our exchariges in newspaper form were sewed like the 
Chronicle (Michigan University), and some others. 
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The University Press has a series of small articles entitled ‘‘ Army Rem- 
iniscences,” which do not throw a dazzling light upon many dark points. 

The Yale Courant for May 10th, contains an interesting account of a 
visit to Vassar College. ‘ 

The College World (Griswold College), has a pungent criticism upon an 
article in the University Reporter, entitled “‘ Bret Harte and Bret Harte- 
ism.’”’? This World is a spicy little paper, and we feel especially friendly to 
it after the following: ‘‘ The Nassau Lit. comes to us in elegant style. The 
inside is worthy the superb outside. It gives a good-natured little hit at 
that unlucky advertisement, and we hope we are not too lofty to take it as 
it was meant.” 

The Harvard Advocate, April 14th, has a piece of poetry, entitled ‘* Par- 
don pour la France,” which is rendered ridiculous by having the last line 
wholly or in part French, while the rest is English. As to the sentiment 
of the piece, we are willing to pardon France so soon as she will take pity 
on herself. The same number of the paper contains an cag article en- 
titled “The Art of Teaching.” 

According to the Dartmouth, a failure in recitation is called “‘slump,”’ at 
Harvard, a “smash ’’ at Wesleyan, and a “stump” at Princeton. A perfect 
recitation receives the title of a ‘‘rake”’ at Williams, ‘sail ’’ at Bowdoin, 
“squirt” at Harvard, and “tear’’ at Princeton. 

The Harvard Advocate is always readable. 

The Orient (Bowdoin) contains many college items, but little literary 
matter. 

The College Courant, April 15th, concludes an article congratulating 
Yale upon the abandonment of the old system of combining recitation and 
attendance marks, to determine standing in class, by saying: ‘‘ The Yale 
marking system certainly has its faults, but it is not so unjust as to lower 
the rank earned by a brilliant scholar, because he violates college rules of 
decorum and morality, nor to exalt that of a stupid one because he is pious.’’ 

A Western paper says that Dr. McCosh “‘ was brought over from Scot- 
land as a sort of heavy father, and laid on the tail of Princeton theology 
to fasten it irrevocably to the past, and hinder it from indulging in any of 
the modern eccentricities.” —College Courant. 

With a confusion of ideas natural to weak minds, the Western editor 
has mistaken the College for the Seminary. We despair of being able to 
explain the difference to him. 

The Hamilton Lit. for May contains good articles upon the Spectator 
and the question which Richard Grant White, whose reputation, by the way, 
we believe to be somewhat.too great, decides in the affirmative, “Is English 
a grammarless tongue ?”’ 
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Our neighbor, the College World, is favorably spoken of by many of our 
exchanges. 

Cap and Gown for May 6th has an article denouncing cheating in ex- 
aminations, which we heartily indorse. Itis certainly no better to steal a 
man’s place in class than to steal his money. 

In the College Courant for May 20th, Richard Grant White bas a lengthy 
article, in reply to a series of papers published in the Courant not long ago 
over the signature “ X.’’ The discussion is philological, and not very in- 
teresting to the general reader. 

The Fale Lit. is always lively and readable, but a little solid matter 
would be an improvement. The number for April contains a well-written 
article on Church and State, which discusses the question of entering the 
ministry as it ought to be discussed. 

Irving Union for May contains one of the most miserable attempts to be 
funny that we have ever met with. The article is entitled ‘‘ Tompkins on 
Love.”’ 

The demand for J. O. tickets will greatly exceed the supply, as but 600 
are to be distributed. There will be no reserved seats, however, later than 
8.80. 

A portion of the arms presented by Secretary Belknap were inspected 
with interest by the students, last week. 

Dialogue copied from the door of our treasurer’s office : 

‘What has become of the treasurer ?’’ 
‘Treasurer is in his office from ten to one.”’ 
“Ten to one he’s out!” 

With the waiks on the campus trimmed, East recitation room repointed, 
the observatory dome neatly painted, and the external appearance of the 
College and grounds improved in various particulars, Princeton is in waiting 
for her Commencement visitors. 








ADDENDA. 


The honorary appointments of the graduating class are as follows: 
B. B. WarFreLp.—Latin Salutatory. 

A. G. VancLeve —English Salutatory. 
C. 8. Barrett.—Philosophical Oration. 
W. M. Hatsry.—Mathematical Oration. 
Joun Larrp.—Valedictory. 

J. L. Sooy.—Rhetorical Oration. 

O. A. Kerr.—Philosophical Oration. 

H. W. Scupprr.—Philosophical Oration. 
B. S. Lassrrger.—Classical Oration. 

S. M. Perry.—Philosophical Oration. 
W. B. Hornsiower.—Literary Oration. 
F. A. Petyt.—Modern Language Oration. 


A 
K. WestBroox.—Classical (Greek) Oration. 
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. A. Owen.—Historical Oration. 








